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become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
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e yearly subscription, including postage to any 
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The ‘‘ Spectator’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
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Readers who are 
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make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
INCE we wrote last week fhe centre of interest in the 
almost hopeless Irish problem has shifted from the 
pact between the Provisional Government and Mr. De Valera 
to the nature of the draft Constitution. Trouble succeeds 
trouble. The surrender of Mr. Collins to Mr. De Valera was 
bad enough, but the fact that the draft Constitution of the 
Provisional Government conflicts with the Treaty at several 
points is still worse. Personally, we are left without much 
hope. The Irishmen to whom we looked for a solution—those 
who accepted the Treaty apparently in good faith—are either 
quite incapable of managing affairs, or did not really act in 
good faith, or are so afraid of their opponents that they do not 
dare to do what they want to do. Whatever explanation the 
result is likely to be the same—chaos, 








On Thursday, when we go to press, we read in the Daily 
Chronicle, on the authority of the well-informed “A. P. N.,” that 
though Mr, Griffith, who is conferring with the Government 
in London, has given satisfactory assurances that the oath of 
allegiance to the Crown will be taken the draft Constitution 
is still in conflict with the Treaty. “A. P. N.” says that the Irish 
leaders are pressing for more than the Treaty allows. Their 
proposals are unsatisfactory with regard to the position of the 
Governor-General, the appeal to the Privy Council and the 
character of the Irish representatives to be sent to foreign 
countries. Obviously the representatives of the Free State 
abroad must be Consuls or Agents, not Ambassadors or Ministers, 


It had been made as clear as anything could be that the Constitu 
tion was to be based on the Canadian model, and now we are 
informed that it is more like the Swiss Constitution ! 


It is reported that the British Government are hopeful of a 
satisfactory conclusion to the London conferences, but we 
cannot pretend to share this optimism, for at the back of Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Collins is Mr. De Valera, who in a speech last 
week said with complete simplicity and finality : “‘ Mr. Churchill’s 
threats do not affect us”—the “threats”? were, of course, Mr. 
Churchill’s excellently lucid explanation of the situation— 
““we deny the right of any English authority to prescribe what 
Trishmen shall or shall not do.” 





On Sunday British troops in Northern Ireland attacked 
the I.R.A. forces and drove them from Pettigo on the Fermanagh- 
Donegal border. This movement against the invaders was 
carried out with remarkable efficiency and rapidity. Many of 
the Republicans retreated in haste. It is believed that between 
thirty and forty were killed, but, strangely enough, a large 
proportion of the casualties occurred not among those whe 
stood their ground, but among the fugitives from shells which 
burst on the reverse side of the hill, The Republican com- 
mandant and his staff were captured. We are glad to learn 
that several British battalions and batteries have been sent 
to Ulster, and that the defences of Londonderry have been 
strengthened, 


The attitude of Mr. Collins towards this necessary act on the 
part of the British Government, who are of course simply 
acting in accordance with the Treaty in protecting Northern 
Ireland, was characteristic. It will be remembered that when 
the I.R.A. troops invaded Northern territory Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Collins both repudiated the act and denied all responsi- 
bility for it. Yet now Mr. Collins is demanding “ a full inquiry,” 
takes ‘‘a grave view” of what has happened, and suggests 
that the Government are guilty of bad faith. How can one 
hope to settle anything satisfactorily with such people? Obvi- 
ously Northern Ireland, the only part of Ireland in which any 
kind of law and order prevails, must be saved. If the Republicar 
invaders had been repelled by Ulster special constables or Ulster 
volunteers the outcry would have been terrific. We can only 
hope that the Government will not allow themselves to be 
deflected in any way from doing their plain duty by specious 
/arguments about “not provoking the Republicans.” Hints 
| have been given that if the Government do not submit to the 
will of the Irish extremists violent deeds will be done here as 
well as in Ireland. Perhaps the large thefts of explosives from 
the Lancashire mines by Sinn Feiners are evidence of the 
seriousness of the intention, 





| 


A brutal murder was committed at Newry last Sunday, 
when Mr. J. W. Flanagan, a Roman Catholic Resident Magistrate, 
was shot dead by three assassins as he was leaving the cathedral. 
The Dublin Coalition, which came into being under the unholy 
pact between the Provisional Government and Mr. De Valera, 
issued on Monday an appeal designed “to reduce the coming 
electoral contests to a minimum.” It urged that “ tk iorces 
which have constituted the national resistance in recent years 
should be kept intact.’’ In other words, the Coalition wants 
the free and independent electors of Southern Ireland to be 
neither free nor independent. The results of the election are 
to be dictated to them in advance. The electors are to be 
terrorized. It is at least satisfactory to record that there has 
been some resistance to this blatant tyranny. Many indepen- 
dent candidates have come forward, but whether they will 
actually go to the polls, or whether many people will dare to 
vote for them if they do, cannot yet be known. We notice 





that one farmer, a Mr. Greene, immediately after announcing 
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that he would stand as an independent candidate in favour of 
the Treaty and in the farming interest, received four bullets in 
his body. No wonder that most of the candidates supported 
by the Farmers’ Union have withdrawn. 


As good a summary as we could give of the Irish situation 
was contained in a sermon preached by Cardinal Logue on 
Wednesday which we see reported in the Manchester Guardian. 
Cardinal Logue said :— 

“ For seven hundred years we have been sighing for freedom, 
and it seemed to be within our grasp at last, but unfortunately, 
owing to the folly of our own people, instead of taking what 
was likely to secure that great blessing—we had received terms 
which aroused the astonishment of the people of other countries 
and won the admiration and congratulation of every friend of 
Ireland—through dissension and through the divisions of our 
own people there is a danger of it slipping away altogether. 
. . . There is a war going on now of what is called the boundaries, 
which is leading to the death of a number of people and which 
is bringing misery and want, and making it impossible for the 
majority of the people to attend to their business. That is 
the most senseless war any person could think of. . . . There 
seems to be a curse falling upon our people. . . . There is no 
doubt the British Prime Minister and the British Government 
are doing their best to protect the Christians in Turkey. I wish 
they would pay a little attention to the state of our country 
here and do a little job for us before they pass on their way 
to Constantinople or Anatolia. ... I heard some time ago, 
and I found that the rumour had foundation, that even school- 
boys and schoolgirls were going about carrying revolvers. 
I wish to the Lord that there were a few strong men going about 
carrying birch rods to get at these people who are carrying 
revolvers.” 





M. Poincaré, speaking in the French Chamber on Thursday, 
June Ist, said that he had done all that was possible to make the 
Genoa Conference a success. Its failure was due to the insolence 
of the Bolsheviks. As for the Hague Conference of Experts, 
France reserved her liberty of action. “‘ America had declined 
the invitation, and without America the deliberations of the 
experts would remain incomplete and the reconstitution of 
Europe chimerical.’’ ‘No French experts would attend without 
the approval of the Chamber. M. Poincaré denied that his 
policy had anything to go with the depression of trade in England. 
France could not afford to be generous until Germany showed 
her determination to fulfil her Treaty obligations. ‘ Twenty- 
seven nations had signed the Treaty. Why should France alone 
make sacrifices :’’ The Premier's statement was approved, on 
a vote of confidence, by a majority of nearly five to one. 


It was stated on Wednesday that the international committee 
of bankers, who have met in Paris to consider how Germany 
might raise a large loan on account of reparations, had recom- 
mended that the annual payment due from Germany should be 
reduced to £125,000,000. The Reparation Commission decided 
by three votes to one that the bankers might discuss the whole 
problem. But the dissenting vote of the French delegate 
showed that his Government objected to the bankers intervening 
in the question of the amount to be paid by Germany. The 
French Budget is charged with heavy payments of interest on 
loans for the devastated provinces to repair damage, which 
Germany ought to make good. The French, therefore, view 
with suspicion and impatience any proposal that seems to favour 
the Germans, whom they regard as dishonest debtors. It would 
be a great misfortune, however, if any practical scheme 
recommended by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his fellow-bankers 
were hastily rejected. The proceeds of a German loan, if it 
could be arranged, would go mainly towards the relief of the 
French Treasury. 





On Friday, June 2nd, Lord Inchcape made a speech full of 
good sense to the Dundee Chamber of Commerce. He declared 
that he-was more convinced than ever that State trading was 
an expensive duxury. Under Free Trade our manufacturers 
had developed their wonderful facility in turning raw materials 
into finished products. For his part he bad made hig livelihood 
by transporting the raw material to this country and by con- 
veying the manufactured goods to all parts of the world. Ship- 
ping was an industry that could look after itself if left alone. 
There was no monepely of the sea and Lritish shipowners did 
not ask for one. ‘The British Mercantile Marine had the experi- 
ence of ages behind it and had nothing to fear for the future. 
He appealed to t#e Government to maintain law and order, to 
exercise the most rigid econumy. and to let the traders manage 
their own business, 





| 
| 








Lord Incheape went on to deplore the fact that the extrava- 
gance of the Government had been allowed to continue 8 
“If Sir Eric Geddes had been called in with his axe thre 
earlier in all probability there would be a 3s. income-tax to-day.” 
Though the past could not be recalled, the best thing that could 
happen now would be that the Nation should hold the Govern. 
ment resolutely to economy. If that were done there could 
quite well be “a further remission of taxation before long.” 
Trade would respond handsomely when it was no longer necessary 
for people to pour out all their savings in satisfying the tax. 
collector and the rate-collector. 


0 long, 
e years 


Last Saturday there was a touching and impressive service 
when the British Legion, under the presidency of Lord Haig, 
held a memorial parade at the Cenotaph. One of the objects 
of the Legion is “ to perpetuate the memory of those who died 
in the service of their country.” But, of course, the Legion 
has other objects, the most important of which are to keep 
ex-Service men together, to look after their interests and generally 
to help them in life without any reference to politics. We 
sincerely hope that Lord Haig will have the satisfaction of seeing 
a full and ripe harvest from all the work which he has ungrudg. 
ingly done. The Government may have failed in making “ 
land fit for ‘heroes,” but private persons, and organizations 
privately inspired, have often succeeded where Governments 
have failed, and they will do so again. Soldiers know how to 
stand by soldiers, and there is no chance of failure there; but 
the public by helping the Legion will have a simple and ready 
means of showing that they can never forget what the soldiers 
did in the War. 


The seven hundred delegates of the Legion from all parts of 
the country assembled on the Horse Guards’ Parade, and were 
there joined by the Metropolitan branches of the Legion. They 
were all in plain clothes and one noticed many who were crippled 
and blind. After Prince Henry had inspected them they formed 
fours and marched to the Cenotaph. The service was conducted 
by the Dean of Westminster, and the band of the Grenadier 
Guards played the accompaniments to the hymns. The Legion’s 
wreath which was placed on the Cenotaph bore the inscri 
“The Legion of the living salutes the Legion of the dead. 
We will not break faith with ye.” Among the prayers was this 
beautiful one which dates back to the sixteenth century :— 


nt 
pt1on, 


*O Lord, support us all the day long of this troubelous 
life, until the shades lengthen, and the evening come, and the 
buisy world is hushed, the fever of life is over, and our work 
done. Then, Lord, in Thy mercy, grant us safe lodgeing, a 
holy rest, and peace at the last : through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


This memorable parade of ex-soldiers coming back willingly 
to celebrate an idea and once again to put themselves in military 
formation reminded us vividly of the parade of the Surrey 
Veterans which took place in June,1910. That was the parade 
which opened the eyes of the public and led to the subsequent 
formation of the National Reserve. For many years the 
Spectator had pointed to the waste of trained military personnel. 
When soldiers passed out of the Reserve the War Office lost all 
track of them; no register of their addresses was kept. If 
there had been a sudden national emergency requiring all the 
help that could be obtained the War Office would not have 
known where to apply to hundreds of thousands of men who 
were still as a matter of fact in the prime of life and would 
certainly have been ready to come forward if asked to do so. 


At last the Surrey Territorial Association drew up a Register 
of the trained men who had passed beyond the ken of the War 
Office. In Surrey alone 2,000 names were registered and at 
the parade to which we are referring 1,400 voluntarily put in 
an appearance. The reports of the parade in various newspapers 
testified to the astonishment that was caused by the vigour 
and smart appearance of the men. Everybody then recognized 
that a source of real national strength had been written off as 
non-existent for many years. Sir Ian Hamilton, who was 
present at the parade last Saturday, may have recalled the 
occasion in 1910, for he then made an excellent point in his 
speech. He said that he felt like a man who when digging for 
potatoes had suddenly discovered a pot of gold. The Legion 


is also a pot of gold. It means self help and mutual help, but 


it is also a rallying point for those who recognize that the safety 
of the country and its institutions is the basic condition of fair 
for everybody. 


opportunitics 
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The long and ruinous dispute in the engineering industry 


is happily coming to anend. On Friday, June 2nd, the ballot 
taken by the forty-seven unions other than the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union showed that 99,313 men voted for accepting 
the employers’ modified terms while 46,881 voted against 
acceptance. All but two of the unions thereupon decided to 
resume work. The Boilermakers’ Society declined to do so, 
inasmuch as their members’ voting had, by 22,433 votes to 
4,195, rejected the employers’ terms. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the vote, as usual, represented only a very small 
proportion of the members of the union, who seem to take 
less interest in ballots than do most trade unionists. The 
Foundry Workers’ Union, whose members on a small vot rejected 
the terms, decided very sensibly to take another ballot and to 
agree with the employers unless there was a two-thirds majority 
against a settlement. It is @ pity that other union executives 
do not always display as much courage and good sense in inter- 
preting the results of ballots in which only a minority votes. 


The knowledge that the semi-skilled and unskilled men were 
anxious to return to work exercised a strong moral influence 
on the conference of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
which met at York on the day when the result of the ballot 
in the other unions was made known. Mr. Brownlie, the 
president, was emboldened to point out that the employers’ 
revised terms were at least as good as those which he and his 
colleagues accepted last November, and which the men at a 
ballot most unwisely rejected. The sceretary of the union 
stated that the funds were exhausted and that a debt of £1,500,000 
had been incurred in paying unemployment benefit, which 
has now ceased. It was made clear to the delegates that large 
numbers of engineers were weary of the fighting policy, which 
required those who are still at work to pay a levy of five shillings 
a week, and were threatening to secede from the union. The 
conference therefore decided to let the members express their 
opinion at a fresh ballot on the employers’ terms. 


It is significant that Mr. Brownlie should have made an urgent 
appeal to the unionist engineers to vote for peace. He pointed 
out on Monday that, while the York conference did not expressly 
approve of the employers’ terms, it rejected a motion condemning 
them. Mr. Brownlie emphasized the value of the concession 
by which the employers agreed to give ten days’ notice of any 
change in working conditions. The terms, he said, might be 
distasteful, but were mild as compared with those imposed 
at the end of the great lock-out of 1897-98. The union had then 
appeared to be threatened with ruin, but it had in fact gained 
more since then by the new procedure for avoiding disputes 
than it had won by “drastic action” during the preceding 
quarter of a century. What Mr. Brownlie says is, of course, 
perfectly true. 


The Morning Post of Monday drew attention to the rule, 
adopted at the instance of Socialist co-operators, that the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society should compel all its employees, 
on pain of dismissal, to join trade unions. The Morning Post 
contrasted with this rule the action of the Bishop Auckland 
and Wallsend Co-operative Societies in refusing to recognize 
the union to which their former employees belonged. ‘These 
societies, it seems, are managed by miners’ leaders who, 
though themselves trade unionists, decline to accord similar 
rights to those in their employ. A railwayman, describing them 
in the Railway Review, said that they “ out-Heroded Herod in 
the ways of the capitalist.” The employees had to accept the 
reduced wages offered them or go. “The Society promptly 
filled their places with blacklegs, and the committee of manage- 
ment, led by their President, who is a responsible Northumber- 
land miners’ official, have refused to meet the union.” It must 
be interesting for the dismissed employees to hear that miners’ 
otlicial denouncing the tyrannical coalowners, 


The old doctrine that a woman committing a crime in the 
presence of her husband must be held to act under his coercion 











| petition, There is no doubt, however, that a 


have had their first experiences in this theatre. 


and therefore must be acquitted has been condemned as obsolete | 


by the Committee of lawyers whom the Lord Chancellor directed 
to inquire into the matter. 
Peel, in which this ancient plea was successfully made on behalf 


The recent case of Captain and Mrs. 
¢ ; : ny 
of the wife, excited much comment. The Committee, over 
which Mr, Justice Avory presided, has arrived at the same 
conclusion as laymen did. The changes in the status of married 


Women have undermined the old doctrine. Wives are no 


| to the law. 


longer dependent on their husbands, in the eyes of the law. 
It is absurd to suppose that wives can always be coerced by 
their husbands into doing wrong. In no countries save England 
and America does the law countenance such a belief. The 
Committee would, therefore, abolish the plea of coercion as a 
defence for a wife who is her husband’s accomplice in crime. 


The Honours List issued last. Saturday, the King’s birthday, 
was ogain very long. Peerages were conferred on Sir J. B. 
Robinson, of the Rand; Sir Archibald Williamson, Sir R. H. 
Borwick, Sir W. Vestey and Sir 8. J. Waring. Mr. Amery 
and Colonel Leslie Wilson were appointed Privy Councillors. 
Among the fifteen new Baronets were Sir Berkeley Moynihan, 
the well-known surgeon; Sir John Norton-Griffiths, who 
destroyed many of the Rumanian oil-wells before the Germans 
could seize them in 1916; Sir Edward Stern and Mr. Hilde- 
brand Harmsworth. Knighthoods were conferred on some 
sixty persons, including Mr. H. A. Barker, the osteopath ; 
Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.0.; Professor 0. H. Firth, the historian 
of the Stuarts; Professor Bayliss, the eminent physiologist ; 
Mr. William Mills, who invented the hand-grenade used by 
the British Army in the War; Dr. E. J. Russell, of Rothamsted ; 
and Mr. Maurice Low, the Washington correspondent of the 
Morning Post. 








The bestowal of a knighthood on Mr. Barker, who practises 
“ manipulative surgery without a medical or surgical qualifi- 
cation, was bound to excite discussion. Correspondents in Tues- 
day’s Times point out that the General Medical Council rigidly 
boycotts any medical practitioner who assists Mr. Barker. 
They recall the case of Dr. Axham, a medical man of great 
experience, who in 1911 was removed from the Medical Register 
simply because he had acted as Mr. Barker's anaesthetist. 
They contrast the limited powers of the Law Society with the 
absolute authority of the General Medical Council. The Law 
Society must apply to the High Court to remove an offending 
solicitor from the roll, but the General Medical Council can =xpel 
and ruin a medical man of whom it disapproves without recourse 
Now that the Prime Minister has advised the King 
to knight Mr. Barker for his skill in “ manipulative surgery,”’ the 
position of the General Medical Council has become somewhat 
equivocal. There would seem to be good grounds for imposing 
some legal check upon the proceedings of the Council. Prac- 
titioners whom it disqualifies for reasons of professional etiquette 
rather than of ordinary misconduct might at least have @ right 
of appeal to the High Court, 


On Tuesday the newspapers published remarkable accounts 
of the performances of the new Brennan helicopter. It was 
said that this new type of aeroplane could rise to a height of 
2,000 feet in a vertical line, hover in the air for half an hour 
and come back to earth in a vertical line. It was stated, moreover, 
that it eould fly horizontally like an ordinary aeroplane at 60 
miles an hour. The Air Ministry announced the same day that 
these statements were “ unauthorized’’ and * exaggerated,” 
and that its prize of £50,000 for a helicopter satisfying the 
conditions laid down by the Ministry was still open to com- 
great advance 
has been made in the design of helicopters, and there is reason 
now to believe that machines will be built which will rise in a 
vertical line from the ground and will be capable of remaining 
in a fixed position in the air. 

We have pleasure in recording the fact that, through the 
Observer, a donor, at present anonymous, has presented the 
sum of £30,000 to the * Old Vic.” This sum, with the amount 
which has been collected in various quarters, is sufficient to 
save the theatre. It is unnecessary to recapitulate here the 
admirable work done by the “ Old Vie.”” Under the leadership of 
Miss Baylis several of the best of our present actors and actresses 
rhe directors 
have known how to reconcile popularity with erudition in a 
manner which has been equalled at no other repertory theatre. 


Lately their pioneer work in producing modern plays has 
equalled their fine record in the sphere of Shakespearean 
production, 


— 


jank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 13, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CABINET SECRETARIAT. 


(= is the condition of a healthy political 

existence ; but changes must be carefully watched 
in order that we may avoid reaction under the name of 
either progress or temporary convenience. We are glad to 
know that the House of Commons is to discuss next week 
the subject of the Cabinet Secretariat. For this institu- 
tion more than any other recent innovation needs watching, 
not merely on the ground of economy, but in connexion 
with our whole Constitutional theory and practice. 

Just because our Constitution is an unwritten con- 
glomeration of customs, and not a formal document 
which leaped from the brain of some maker of Constitu- 
tions as Pallas Athene leaped all equipped from the brain 
of Zeus, we should be untrue to the spirit of it, and untrue 
to the genius of the British people for adaptation, if we 
condemned change merely because it was something new. 
Our Constitution has grown up, like our language. There 
has been no censoring authority making or refusing 
dditions to the Constitution any more than there has 
an an academy magisterially accepting or rejecting 
additions to the language. In both cases new forms 
have fought their way into general acceptance because 
they served the common need. The need, however, must 
be proved. The proof must come from the pen le. It is 
not right for either the Prime Minister or the Cabinet to 
invent an entirely new instrument and to retain it without 
the sanction of Parliament. That is going contrary to 
all our traditions. The Secretariat deserves a par- 
ticularly searching scrutiny before it is finally accepted 
lest it should be an obstacle in the way of normal demo- 
cratic development. It may have been necessary during 
the War when the Cabinet was overwhelmed with work, 
but we have not heard sufficient reason for its continuance. 
Why was it not allowed to end with the War, or at all events 
shortly afterwards? The apparent reason, though it is 
not a good one, is that Mr. Lloyd George, when he took 
the conduct of foreign policy practically into his own 
hands and ignored the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic 
Service, found the Secretariat a great convenience. With- 
out it he would not have been able to hold that long series 
of Conferences in various parts of Europe exactly in the 
dictatorial way in which he managed them. 

But the time has now come for Parliament to consider 
whether the Secretariat shall be allowed to go on, and, 
if so, in what relation it shall stand to the Cabinet, to 
Parliament and to the nation. This problem is discussed 
with great ability and clearness in the June number of 
the Nineteenth Century by Sir Henry Craik. It is 
astonishing that Constitutionalists have paid so little 
attention to the Secretariat, but Sir Henry Craik has 
now given a very good lead and has pointed out the 
considerable dangers. He writes judicially, and by no 
means condemns the Secretariat because it is new; he 
asks rather for justification, and in his opinion and in 
ours, too, this will be very difficult to provide. 

Up to 1640 the Privy Council was the Executive of the 
nation, and when the Cabinet emerged from the Privy 
Council it was merely as a Privy Council committee of 
manageable size. We are abiea that the Cabinet is 
in origin only a distillation of the Privy Council by the 
fact that any Minister who joins the Cabinet is made a 
Privy Councillor. It is characteristic of the jealous 
watchfulness with which changes in Constitutional customs 
used to be regarded that at first the very name “ Cabinet ” 
was disliked. In a similar way, when the title “ Prime 
Minister ” gradually took the place of “ First Minister,” 
there were many protests. Both titles have justified 
themselves, however, and nobody now would dream of 
displacing them. We repeat that all we are arguing for 
is that the proofs and justifications of experience should 
be the test, and not the fiat of a Prime Minister. When 
the Privy Council was the Executive of the country its 
instructions were circulated and explained by Secretaries. 
At first the eautalies were merely conduit pipes, but the 


task of explanation and of assistance in carrying out the 
required work proved to be so onerous and responsible 
that the Secretaries gradually developed into those 





powerful officials, our present Secretaries of § 

was a natural and beneficial growth, but it — Bs 
same time a warning that in a country which has no 
written Constitution new offices may aggrandize themselves 
until they pass out of all recognition. They may develo, 
mischievously as well as beneficially. It seems to Si 
Henry Craik, and we agree with him, that the officials 
of the Secretariat have the opportunity of developing on 
lines that may do real harm to democracy. 

The fact that the members of the Secretariat attend 
Cabinet meetings and take minutes of the proceeding; 
is in itself a tremendous reversal of past practice. The 
Cabinet always used to regard its meetings as strictly 
secret. No written notes were taken. The idea was that 
by means of confidential discussion the best policy could 
be thrashed out, because no member of the Cabinet would 
be formally committed. The responsibility of the Cabinet 
moreover, was collective. The Cabinet spoke with one 
voice. If any Cabinet Minister disagreed strongly enough 
with the rest he could resign, and generally did resign. In 
recent years some Cabinet Ministers have tended to 
express in public their differences from the Cabinet 
without resigning. In our judgment this is a bad habit, 
and we hope that the coming debate in Parliament will 
do something to remind the country of the grand con- 
ception of Cabinet unity which has been one of the | 
principal sources of our political strength. 

Sir Henry Craik asks several pertinent questions to 
which answers are urgently needed. If the Secretariat 
should continue, are the Cabinet minutes to be kept as 
a continuous record? If so, the most confidential 
matters of one Government will apparently be at the 
disposal of the next Government. Again, with the Secre- 
tarlat present at Cabinet meetings, will not the tendency 
be to lose all the value of the old informal discussions and 
to substitute debates with Ministers consciously making 
their points and sharpening their differences with a view 
to having the whole account put into writing? Yet again, 
is the personnel of the Secretariat to remain the same 
under successive Administrations? If Sir Henry Craik’s 
fears should be fulfilled, the Secretariat will grow into a 
powerful body obtruded between the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. The chief officials of the Secretariat, who are 
already paid on the scale of the heads of departments, 
would certainly magnify their office. They could not take 
messages to the heads of departments with all the authority 
of the Cabinet, and particularly of the Prime Minister, 
at their backs, without a gradual accretion of personal 
authority that might have vast results. The danger is 
obvious. 





PATRONAGE AND TENURE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

HE Life and Liberty Movement, which by an 
energetic and very ably conducted campaign 
inspired and secured the acceptance of the “‘|— 
system of partial self-government in the Church, has 
now turned its attention to patronage and tenure. It 
has issued proposals for reform which it regards as being 
rather suggestions for discussion than a detailed plan. 
Everybody must agree that there are abuses in the 
existing system of patronage—particularly in patronage 
as exercised by private persons and in the traffic in 
advowsons—and everyone would like to see these 
removed. Moreover, we imagine that the majority of 
people will be all the more willing to consider the Life 
and Liberty scheme because it is generally recognized 
that the new acquired powers of self-government in the 
Church have, on the whole, worked well. The National 
Assembly, when it wants a Church Bill passed through 
Parliament, can set to work on the measure with a good 
heart, knowing that it has to deal not with an amorphous 
mass of opinion in Parliament, but with the well-informed 
ersons who form the Ecclesiastical Committee of the 
rds and Commons. If the Ecclesiastical Committe: 
consents, the measure has every chance of rapidly 
becoming law. There is an end of the old method undet 
which a Church Bill took its turn virtually with private 
Members’ Bills, and if it became law at all did so only 
after insufferable delay. Further, the Parochial Churc!: 
Councils have brought into association with the work of 
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the Church a large number of people all over the country 
who would otherwise have remained aloof. It may be 
said that formerly the most competent laymen did the 
necessary lay work in the parishes because they came 
forward voluntarily and not because they were voted 
into office rather against their wills, as men sometimes 
gre now. There is, of course, something in the objection, 
but on the whole we believe that the gain of the Church 
has been great. Unaccustomed office-holders are being 
trained in the work of the Church. 

When we turn to the Life and Liberty proposals about 
atronage and tenure our first feeling is that we wish the 
paders of the Movement had made up their minds whether 
they do or do not as a body wish for the maintenance of 
the Establishment. If they declared that as a matter of 
princi le they would like to end the Establishment we 
should have definitely to split with them, because we ardently 
desire to keep it. Of course, we know perfectly well that 
the Establishment inflicts upon the Church delays and 
inconveniences, but on the Me send of good and evil we are 
convinced that it is a magnificent asset for the whole nation. 
It definitely connects the State in its conduct of affairs 
with the principles of Christianity. In our opinion, it is a 
cardinal error for a Christian State to act as though the 
practice of the Christian faith can safely be conducted quite 
independently. But if the State is to be fundamentally 
associated with the profession of Christianity the Established 
Church must be in a real sense a National Church. The 
State must have no favourites but must be fair to all schools 
and sections within the Church. The Church must be 
practically co-extensive with the nation; it must be com- 
prehensive. Every British citizen must be potentially a 
member of the Church unless he definitely asserts his wish 
not to conform. In the past the State, making known its 
judgments through the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, has held in office some of the clergy who would 
have been driven out if the school of thought which pre- 
dominated at the moment had had its way. And in several 
of these instances it has proved that the doctrines which 
had been frowned on within the Church at one period 
became the strength of the Church at a later period. 

In its pamphlet entitled Patronage and Tenure: a Sug- 
gested Policy (Life and Liberty Movement, 117 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, price 3d.), and in other leaflets the Move- 
ment assumes that the Establishment will continue for 
some time tocome. The whole scheme is therefore drafted 
on the assumption that the highest appointments in the 
Church must be made in an ultimate sense by the State. 
But we are bound to say that the authors of the scheme 
write in rather a half-hearted way about the Establishment, 
as though they expected it to disappear and were making 
a plan which would be suitable to the new conditions. 
What we are afraid of is that the Movement, without being 
at all sure that it really wants disestablishment, may make 
disestablishment inevitable by bringing it about that one 
link after another between the Church and the State will 
be severed. We believe that many members of the Move- 
ment actually desire to save the Establishment for some such 
reasons as we have mentioned. They certainly ought to be 
on the look-out, therefore, against a particular result being 
incurred while nobody definitely asserts that there is any 
such intention. 

The scheme of procedure suggested for the appointment 
of archbishops is that the Crown should make its selection 
from three names submitted by the Bishops of the National 
Assembly. The suggestion with regard to bishops is 
similar, namely, that the Crown shall select from three 
names suhmitted by the Church Advisory Board. The 
Advisory Board would consist of two archbishops, twelve 
members: of the National Assembly specially elected, three 
clerical and three lay members of the Diocesan Conference 
of the diocese concerned, and one member of the greater 
or lesser Chapter of the Cathedral Church. As for the 
tenure, it is proposed that retirement be compulsory at the 

age of seventy but that power be vested in some competent 
authority to grant a temporary extension. The competent 
authority proposed in the case of bishops is the Church 
Advisory Board. The provision about compulsory retire- 
ment presupposes an adequate pension scheme. It may 
be said here that the compulsory retirement scheme is to 
apply to all the principal offices of the Church. Arch- 
deacons and rural deans would be appointed by the bishops, 
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as at present. Deans, of course, aré now appointed by 
the Crown, and it is suggested that, though the Grown should 
continue to appoint, the selection should be made from one 
of three names submitted by the bishop Ps the diocese. 
Exceptions are made in the case of Windsor and West- 
minster, where it is proposed that the present method of 
appointments by the Crown should remain unfettered. 
As regards canons, some are at present appointed by the 
Crown and some by the bishop. It is proposed that 
in future the Crown should appoint only one resident 
canon to each Cathedral and that in all other cases the 
—w should be made by the bishop. 

Yow we come to the matter which most vitally concerns 
the ordinary parishioner—the appointment of incumbents 
and assistant clergy. At present, as we all know, incum- 
bents are appointed by the Crown, Bishops, Universities, 
City Companies, Church Societies, Cathedral bodies and 
private patrons. It is proposed that when a vacancy 
occurs or impends the representatives of the Diocesan 
Patronage Board should consult with the patron. Special 
consideration should be given to the views of the Parochial 
Church Council concerned. The Patronage Board should 
then submit to the patron not more than three names. 
If the patron refuses all three the nomination would lapse 
to the Board, though the patron for this occasion would 
have the right to serve on the Board. In the case of 
exchanges the appointment would rest with the Patronage 
Board, on which the patron would have the right to serve. 
A private patron must either be in Holy Orders or be a 
qualified Church elector. Should the patron not be thus 
qualified the appointment would lapse to the Patronage 
Board. The Diocesan Patronage ie would consist 
of the Bishop of the Diocese, two archdeacons, two priests 
members of the Diocesan Conference, two lay members 
of the Diocesan Conference, and three lay members, com- 
municants, representing the parish concerned. It is laid 
down that the sale of advowsons is wrong and should be 
made illegal. The Diocesan Patronage Board would also 
play a large part in appointing to livings which are now 
in public patronage, in college patronage, and in the 
patronage of ecclesiastical or party trusts. 

The proposal as regards the tenure of incumbents is 
very interesting. It is suggested that an appointment 
should be for ten years. A competent authority, however, 
would have the power to grant extensions. 

We hope that this scheme will receive the full discussion 
it deserves. It has been framed in all sincerity. Per- 
sonally we like the proposals with regard to incumbents much 
better than those with regard to bishops. It is well that 
the Church should guide the choice of the Crown, for the 
Crown may sometimes make a bad appointment through 
insufficient knowledge of the facts. On the other hand, 
as we have already said, the Crown has sometimes done 
better for the Church—because it has acted in the national 
interest and on judicial grounds instead of on those of 
doctrinal passion—than the Chureh would have done for 
herself. T'o refuse consideration to the man whose teaching 
is temporarily unpopular, though his powers of brain and 
leadership may be great, is an anti-National Church policy. 
We should therefore like to see the State retaining the power 
—though we agree that the power might seldom have tc 
be exercised—of appointing bishops without any dictation. 
Let us remember that responsibility is good for the 
State as well as for the Church. 

This question might well bring up the whole issue of 
the Establishment before the self sovernment of the 
Church is allowed to proceed any further. But from our 
point of view that would be a good — not a bad one, 

There will be an opportunity for ordinary people to 
hear the subject discussed at the open annual meeting 0 
the Life and Liberty Movement at the Queen’s Hall, on 
the evening of June 26th, 





AMERICA AND THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


FWNHE outlook for the Conference which is due to assemble 

at The Hague next Thursday is vague and dis- 
quieting. It will be remembered that Mr. Lloyd George, 
in a last desperate effort to avert the total failure of the 
Genoa Conference, proposed that experts should resume 
the discussion with the Bolsheviks at The Hague, and that 
most of the delegates agreed to his suggestion. Apparently 
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he hoped that America would be represented at a conference 
which was ostensibly to deal only with economic and 
financial matters—Russia’s foreign debts, the position of 
foreigners owning property in Russia, and the demand of 
the Bolsheviks for large credits. But Mr. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, promptly and firmly declined 
the invitation to a meeting which “ would appear to be a 
continuance under a different nomenclature of the Genoa 
Conference and destined to encounter the same difficulties 
if the attitude disclosed in the Russian memorandum of 
May llth remains unchanged.” In that memorandum, 
of which Mr. Lloyd George said that “ it was so foolish a 
document that it could only have been written by a very 
clever man,” the Bolsheviks refused to recognize Russia's 
debts or to restore the property of foreigners or to indemnify 
them for their lesses. Mr. Lloyd George clings to the 
belief that the Bolsheviks do not really mean what they 
aay, that they must not be taken literally, that their need 
of foreign capital is so urgent as to compel them to come 
down to earth and compound with Russia’s creditors on 
reasonable terms. But the American Government are 
less optimistic and judge the Bolsheviks by their words 
and actions. It is now clear that the French Government 
take the same view as the Americans do. The French 
memorandum published on Monday recites at length the 
reasons which lead M. Poincaré to question the value of the 
Hague Conference. He thinks that the representatives 
who are, between June 15th and 20th, to “ examine the 
conditions under which the Committee of Experts should 
act in regard to tae Russians,” and to appoint the Com- 
mittee which is to sit from June 26th onwards, will not 
have time enough to do the work. They will have to agree 
upon a plan and a method for negotiating with the Bolshe- 
viks in five days, whereas the Genoa Conference failed to 
agree after as many weeks. M. Poincaré therefore main- 
tains that the Allies must define the issues beforehand, and 
that the Commission of Experts would be most usefully 
employed in studying the economic condition of Russia 
and the measures that should be taken to restore her 
trade and industry to a normal course. 

Here, it would seem, M. Poincaré concurs with Mr. 

Hughes. In his reply to the invitation to The Hague, 
Mr. Hughes pointedly remarked that 
“the inescapable and ultimate question would appear to be 
the restoration of productivity in Russia, the essential conditions 
of which are still to be secured and must in the nature of things 
be provided within Russia herself.” 
He went on to say that the American Government had 
always been ready to join with the Governments repre- 
sented at Genoa “in arranging for an inquiry by experts 
into the economic situation in Russia and the necessary 
remedies ” as an essential preliminary to any proposal for 
giving Russia credits. The Washington correspondent of 
the Times stated on Monday that the President had ap- 
proached those Senators who are most hostile to American 
intervention in European politics, and that he had found 
them willing to favour the appointment of an American 
delegate on an economic commission to inquire into Russian 
conditions. 

It would seem, then, that the President could act 
upon the suggestion made by Mr. Hughes in his Note, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George, if he were willing to cancel 
the Hague arrangements, might form a commission of 
inquiry in which both America and France would willingly 
take part. Such a prospect is surely more attractive than 
that of a Hague Conference in which America would 
not share, while France would at best be a reluctant and 
suspicious critic. 

We do not doubt the Prime Minister’s good inten- 
tions. He has striven manfully, in face of the 
greatest difficulties, to restore a peaceful atmosphere in 
Europe, and it was not altogether his fault that the Genoa 
Conference came to nothing. But we cannot think that 
he would be well advised to persevere at The Hague with 
the methods which failed at Genoa when another and more 
hopeful course is open to him. After all, the success of 
any plans for the economic reconstruction of Eastern Europe 
must depend ultimately on the hearty co-operation of 
Great Britain, America and France. We can do little 
by ourselves, or with the help of the other Allies and 
the neutrals, while America holds aloof and France 








obviously disapproves of Mr. Lloyd George’s unconventional ! 


diplomacy. Nothing would be lost and much might be 
gained if the Prime Minister were to try a new tack and 
invite Americaand France to join in aneconomic commission 
of inquiry into Russian conditions. If the truth about 
Russia were made known to the world, the task of bringin 
order out of chaos might be begun with the deneatean 
assistance which is now withheld. 

It will be said, of course, that the Bolsheviks would 
reject any such inquiry, which would necessitate the 
despatch of foreign commissioners to Russia and the 
production of trustworthy evidence as to Russian finance 
and industry. But as the Bolsheviks are obviously 
running short of cash and jewels, except indeed for propa- 
gandist purposes, they can hardly obstruct an investigation 
which is an essential preliminary to the granting of credits, 
The American view is that the moral influence of a European 
and American Commission would overawe the Moscow 
fanatics and that the exposure of the ruin which they have 
brought upon Russia would bring their downfall. Thus 
the New York Independent writes :— 

“A denial of human freedom and the sanctity of property 

would not be concealed beneath sophistical circumlocutions, 
In the face of Europe and America standing together on such 
a programme and faithful to the moral principles underlying 
it, the Communist system and the crowd of adventurers who 
profit by it would melt away, unshackling the Russian people, 
opening the door to productivity, and ushering in the dawn of a 
better day.” 
This may sound unduly hopeful. The Russian peasantry 
are disorganized and pay little heed to national politics, 
while the half-starved townsfolk are kept in subjection by 
the Red Army and the secret police. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that the plan has not yet been tried. 
America and the Allies have not hitherto co-operated 
whole-heartedly in exercising moral suasion on the Bol- 
sheviks. Moreover, the Bolsheviks are in a bad way. 
Their diplomacy has failed to separate the Powers. They 
have not secured full recognition from any of the Western 
Allies. The Swedish treaty, which seemed as if it might 
be the forerunner of a series of Bolshevik treaties with the 
lesser nations, has been decisively rejected by the 
Swedish Parliament. Unless they can secure large foreign 
credits, the Bolsheviks will be unable to restore the railways, 
now almost at a standstill; the towns will then run short 
of food, fuel and raw materials for the factories, and will 
be full of starving and mutinous unemployed. The Red 
Army may be a milion strong, but it will not avail Trotsky 
and Lenin in a fight against the famine which may easily 
come upon all the towns as well as upon many more 
rural districts. The facts so far known to us therefore lend 
support to the American view that by co-operation in a 
commission of inquiry America and Europe can exert a 
profound influence for good on Russia, whether the Bol- 
sheviks like it or not. The scheme is, at any rate, well 
worth trying without delay as an alternative to the Hague 
Conference, which ofiers little prospect of success, and 
which may indeed, by reviving the differences between 
London and Paris, do more harm than good. 





INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBITION, 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


CONFESS to having done no more work towards the 
International Exhibition, which has now _ been 
triumphantly brought over from Amsterdam to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, than was comprised in 
attending one or two meetings, in acting as gad-fly to 
one or two people, and in passing on Mr. Nigel Playfair’s, 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s and Mrs. Lovat Fraser's letters to 
readers of the Spectator some few months ago. Yet it 
was not without pride as well as pleasure that I surveyed 
the character and extent of this, the first Exhibition of its 
kind in this country. ; 
Let us consider its general characteristics first, for it 
is a sample by which we can make a just estimate 
of the “Modern Movement.” The Exhibition pro- 
fessedly deals with the modern stage, and, to my mind, 
it is avery hopeful sign that hardly anywhere have 
the designers harked back to the past. There is but 
one reproduction of an Elizabethan theatre, though there 
is much work which is suggested by excellent Tudor con- 
ventions ; there is no copy of a Greek theatre, though the 
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Greek spirit has purged and refined the imaginations of 
many of the artists. We are not to expect that between 
eight and nine hundred exhibits shall all be faultless. They 
must show us a scale ranging from Beauty and Genius on 
one side to something near Ugliness and Stupidity on the 
other. Now, although in the arts it is fortunately not 
the case that the pace of the herd is that of its slowest 
member, yet there is still no doubt that if we want to 
estimate the vitality of a movement we may learn a great 
deal by studying its failures. For example, at the begin- 
ning of the Elizabethan movement the bad plays were bad 
because they were too melodramatic, too full of blood and 
thunder, but when that great epoch was drawing to its 
close, though very good plays were still being written, the 
bad plays already had the marks of decay upon them. 
They were bad not because they were too wild, but because 
they were too tame; they had no feet of their own to stand 
on and so—helpless—leant all their weight on the past. 
On which side is error to be found here? Most of the 
ugly costume designs and the bad settings in the present 
Exhibition have the faults that we find in a young move- 
ment. We shall find several things here that are wild and 
ridiculous, but practically nothing that is jejune. Another 
test by which we may learn about the health of a move- 
ment is by noticing tha degree of attention which it pays 
to the practical side of its activities. If it possesses 
vitality and to spare it will, as a rule, have an appetite for 
problems of cheapness and convenience and minor technical 
ingenuities, and here again the present Exhibition is 
exceedingly cheering. 

Take, for example, Mr. Woodman Thompson’s three 
exhibits in the delightful room full of lighted Peep-Show 
models. His three models (Nos. 317, 318, 319) consist of 
an arrangement of arches and windows. ‘Though no 
doubt suggested by the late Mr. Lovat Fraser’s now classical 
set for the Beggar's Opera, Mr. Woodman Thompson has 
yet several ingenious and useful modifications. In the 
catalogue we learn that in the original production at the 
Carnegie Institute, for which these models were designed, 
Romeo and Juliet was given as it is written, that is, with 
nearly twenty-four changes of scene and all scene shifts 
were made in the dark. 
Macdermott’s two settings for King Lear (Nos. 303, 304) 
are most ingenious. Mr. Macdermott is a sort of free 
disciple of Mr. Gordon Craig’s, and these two very simple 
settings, each consisting of an arrangement of a single 
curtain, some steps and a chair, are excellent in their 
interpretative suggestiveness. 

Mr. Ashworth’s setting for Stephen Phillips’s Herod 
(No. 322), with an ingenious use of a staircase, is also to 
be commended, but perhaps, to the playwright, one of 
the most attractive designs in the Peep-Show Room is 
that of Miss Florence True (No. 253). It shows an arrange- 
ment of curtains for a forest scene, which effects an admirable 
working compromise between the formal and the naturalistic 
stage. For with a play that is even partially realistic. at 
present, and with all but special audiences, we must have 
a certain amount of naturalism in the scenery. 
curtains will be a godsend to the playwright who wants an 
outdoor scene but has hitherto been afraid. Very gay 
and amusing are two scenelets for light opera by Mr. 
Denton Thompson (274, 275). They are in striking 
contrast to Mr. Job Cook’s Mountain Pass (264), where a 
sort of Wagneresque naturalism is carried to the utmost 
limits of ingenuity with deplorable result. 

M. Adolphe Appia, a very great theatrical designer 
whose work is too little known in this country, shows in 





In the same room Mr. Norman | 





designs drawn so as to give the effect of heavy woodcuts 
or even here and there of silhouettes. “The Black Girl” 
(236) and “ Group of Eight Men” (240) show the value 
of the simplification of form. They are not, I trust, 
intended as working drawings for the costumier. But 
that Mr. Gordon Craig can produce fine detail with the 
best is seen in No. 232, which a hurried visitor is likely te 
pass over, but which, with its exquisite, restrained touches 
of colour and its fantastic inventiveness, will repay an 
attentive scrutiny. ’ 

Particularly interesting is the French section. Any of 
us who are not familiar with the Paris stage have probably 
not realized how delightfully the modern movement has 
touched France. Admirable in their simplicity are M. 
Bertin’s 652 and 653, while of the quality of Messrs. Marc- 
Henri’s and Laverdet’s 634, 641, 644 for The Fun of 
the Fayre, The Babes in the Wood and Cinderella London 
audiences have had an opportunity of judging. No. 641, 
the design for “Toyland” in The Babes in the Wood, 
though charming, was still better in the actuality at the 
New Oxford Theatre. ; 

The stage of America is chiefly represented by photo- 
graphs, notably of Mr. Lee Simonson’s design for Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's Back to Methuselah (775), which was 
produced in that country. These photographs are very 
charming, but, alas! in seeking for a good general effect 
most of the detail is lost, and from these studies in shadow 
and high light it is impossible to learn much. It is a pity 
that we are not given a drawing or two by which to correct 
these too impressionist representations. The same diffi- 
culty will confront the student of Mr. Cleon Throckmorton’s 
ship-board setting for Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s The Hairy Ap 
(815 to 820). Lam, by the way, giving numbers as they 
appear in the catalogue, though here and there I fancy 
that document has gone a little astray ; 796, for instance, 
is really the model of an idol by Mr. Norman Bel Geddes, 
a very interesting and striking simplification in plane 
surfaces of a seated cross-legged figure. It is described 
in the catalogue, however, as a photograph of a model. 
Again, it is hard to believe that Mr. Henry Vandehelde’s 
851 is really a photograph of Cologne Cathedral. Of the 
marionettes and of some interesting hints at claborately 
interpretative scenery I hope to give an account next 
week, TARN. 


(To be continued.) 





GOOD INVESTMENTS. 
\ 7 HAT would Hogarth have said could he have read 
the long newspaper correspondences which have 
been going on lately about ** What to do with our children ¢° 
He would have been obliged to turn the light of his didacti 
genius upon an entirely new situation. Prosperity—so 
he taught—was a simple thing to come by : indeed, it was 


the sure result of industry. Of course, a great many 


| industrious people failed then as now, but a large enough 


These | 


| their brains, and energetic sons and daught 


|a worldly return. 


Room 2 some beautiful drawings for Parsifal, Rheingold 


and The Valkyries (182 to 199). 
Gard 
looks 


Frequenters of Covent 


like in Parsifal—bright ginger colour and full of 


m who remember what the “ flowery mead ”’ usually | 


evil daisies as big as plates—will rejoice in M. Appia’s | 


dignified setting. The whole collection of Wagner settings 
is like morning-grey after a nightmare. In the same room 
are Mr. Edward Gordon Craig's very interesting designs. 
Most impertant of them are some peep-shows (2434) which 
he calls “Three Inventions.” They are most curious 
essays in perspective. They consist of several arrange- 


ments of flat surfaces seen at an angle, one having added | 


to these perfectly unornamented planes an elaborate 
arrangement of two grilles with a brilliantly-lit space 
behind them. Mr. Craig shows also some curious costume 


majority must have done well to make his generalization 
at least not ridiculous. Industry was regarded by the 
ordinary moralist as the one gilt-edged security. Endow 
a boy with industry and he was sure of a perennial return 


in the shape of suceess. Now, industry alone will not 


suffice. Our industrious apprentices have to push their 
way against others as hardworking as themselves. It is 
not only the idle who must be distanced. Pareats rack 


+ r: 
Le 


h will yield 


ers rack theirs 
also, to think of other moral investments whi 
There are not enough good jobs to go 


As 


ellng 


round, and they fall to the lucky. But what is luck 
we look round upon our acquaintance we cannot help ft 
that that sort of “ luck ” is not so fortuitous as it 
first sight. It is the result of investment. Nothing bring 
a man or a woman more luck than a good appearance 
1 introduction, Lt 


oe > wl 


and really it 






It is a truism to say it is ar 

has often very little connexion with either features or 
ficure, Put striking beauty out of the question and it is 
three parts bearing and one part dress, and these things 
can be learnt. “ What ‘ bearing’!’’ we hear some 
exclaim. Why, that is the most intangible uny in t 
world—the result of education, inheritance: cter, | 
a score of other chances and bits of fortune. But what 
do we mean, then, by a soldierly bearing‘ Is not that the 
result of drill, of eflort and practice and memory and 
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attention and presence of mind? Surely, then, it is not 
absurd to say that this intangible grace can be learnt. 
Clothes do depend a great deal on money; but so does 
food. All the same, two housekeepers will produce very 
different results on the same weekly allowance. One has 
taken the trouble to find out how to buy to advantage and 
the other has not. There was at one time a notion that 
care and money expended upon dress made people self- 
conscious. The truth is that bad clothes are responsible 
for half the shyness in the world. Who that has found 
himself in morning dress among a large company in evening 
dress does not know this? To be constantly in such super- 
ficial distress of mind would, he feels, destroy his social 
confidence altogether. There are people who would not 
feel it, but they are people of mupeiedies social talent and 
no rule for anyone. Nowadays, again, the industrious 
apprentice has to have good manners. Not, of course, 
the manners which come of knowledge of the world, but 
those which anyone can have who is entirely determined 
to be useful and agreeable and to fall in with the fashion 
where there is no reason against it. They pay, there can 
be no doubt of it. Any parents who can give them to 
their children and any grown people who can get them 
for themselves make a good investment. It seems hardly 
fair, but we think it is the young who are the most handi- 
capped by bad manners. In judging of young people’s 
character or fitness for any particular job there is so little 
to go upon but outward things. They have no record, 
no marks of experience in their faces. No sad history in 
their eyes excuses their surliness; we make no instinctive 
excuse for the roughness which results from a hard life. 

All the middle-aged men that a well-mannered boy meets 
are his friends, His contemporaries may not like him the 
better for his manners. They have other and more intimate 
knowledge to go upon; but all the middle-aged are in a 
sense and for a time the patrons of the young, and can 
do them a good turn with a word, and that word is well 
worth having even if it comes from a social inferior. There 
are a few people who believe that eccentricity is in itself a 
good investment. They think it will prove an advertise- 
ment for their children, and they bring them up to be 
different from others for the mere sake of a difference. Many 
grown-up people, though brought up like their fellows, 
are on their own initiative purposely and self-consciously 
eccentric. Now and then the advertisement pays, but it is 
a gambling game and “lets down” many a man who 
hoped to rise by it. 

A good deal of so-called luck seems, if one looks around 
among the lucky, to be accounted for by an appreciative 
habit of mind. It is without doubt the secret of a quiet 
sort of popularity and can be taught. The child who 
admires something which his little neighbour shows him, 
instead of belittling it, has made his first investment. If 
when he goes to school he has made up his mind to like the 
boys and like the masters, he will soon begin to draw his 
interest. Old-fashioned schoolroom moralists used to entreat 
the young to say nothing against anyone. Speaking from 
the highest point of view, they were probably mistaken. 
No high moral end is attained by refusing to ridicule or 
satirize the faults and failings of those who are not within 
the circle of one’s affections. The world would be a dull 
place if nobody did it. All the same, from a worldly 
point of view it pays not to do it. Apart from the endless 
little risks of repetition, more people are moral cowards 
than ever get the credit or the blame for it. They are 
afraid of harsh criticism. Very few people do not care 
what is thought of them, even by those for whom they 
care nothing. They have a wonderful sense of safety 
with the man who uses his wits to say a kind thing or to 
make an excuse. They may say that he likes everybody 
and has no discrimination, but all the same they like him, 
and they are all ready to do him a good turn. Every man 
who has a really good will to another may be described as 
a hypothetical stroke of luck for that other. Consciously or 
unconsciously he is pretty sure at some time or other to 
** give him a lift.” It may be an infinitesimal one or it may 
mean several rungs of the ladder all at once. 

A child born with a tendency to hero-worship has, we 
should say, no need of luck. He has, as men of great 
talent have, something to give which all men want, and 
there is no fear but that he will get something very good in 
return for it. Possibly what Hogarth’s apprentice got— 





a 
his master’s daughter. There is no social lever so stron 
Naturally, if such an aptitude is assumed, the man “a 
assumes it is not a hero-worshipper but a toady. He oan 
find his deceit pay for a while, but he takes a risk The 
safe investment is the real thing. Tica 

If all or half of what we have been saying is true, jt js 
no med task to be a modern Hogarth’sgood boy. There can 
be little doubt that it becomes harder every year, with the 
result that there is less spontaneity and more good behaviour 
than ever there was. Of course, it may be said that 
good behaviour undertaken as a good investment is not 
worthy of the name of goodness at all, nor is it. All the 
same, it is good for the world that people should behaye 
well even as an investment. 





CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


_~ year I was in England and saw the redoubtable 

Australians making centuries against our best 
bowlers, sending our most renowned batsmen out for a 
duck, walking off with the Ashes and generally carrying 
dismay and devastation into the hearts of our cricket 
enthusiasts. This winter I was in Australia and looked 
forward with the keenest interest to secing the giants on 
their own playing fields. Where guch prowess and pro- 
ficiency came from, I argued, the very air must vibrate 
with the hum of the ball and echo to the resounding thwack 
of the bat. Everywhere would be those flannelled figures 
so familiar at home, with the gay blazer and a Press that 


‘would outdo ours in criticism, advice and applause. After 


a thrilling season of cricket at home I looked forward to 
one even more thrilling in the home of the giants. 

But disappointment awaited me—disappointment 
mingled with a great surprise. Far from the air vibrating 
with lightning balls you would hardly know a ball was 
being thrown, or a bat lifted. The man in the street 
knows nothing of them and the Press is little more than 
businesslike. There is never that thrill which stirs the 
heart of the cricket lover at home when on some summer 
mid-day all the newsboys of England rush into the streets 
with damp, staring placards shouting the message that so 
paralysed the old lady of the legend—* Collapse of Surrey!” 
or “ Hitch does the Hat Trick!” or “ Middlesex All Out!” 
Reports of matches appear in certain of the newspapers in 
very small print and there is an occasional photograph, but 
they know little or nothing of the famous front page 
column describing each over as when Kent snatches a 
sensational win by six runs, There appears to be greater 
interest in Grade cricket, corresponding to good second- 
class cricket at home. It seems almost as if the absurd 
jealousy which exists between the Australian States and 
hampers them in so many directions hampers them also 
in this. Rivalry in Inter-State cricket has a bitterness 
that has spoilt the true sporting spirit and lessened public 
interest. There is plenty of rivalry at home in county 
matches. We all know the fierce partisans who wrangle 
almost to fighting point over the merits of Hobbs when he 
is by some fluke (according to the Surrey-sider) or by a 
marvellous ball (according to his opponent) bowled in the 
second over; or when Douglas by masterly tactics 
(according to the man from Essex) or by the lowest form of 
stonewalling (according to the opponent) saves his side 
from crushing defeat. But the bitterness and the acrid 
criticism and the rivalry are all local and temporary and 
only add a zest to the Great Game itself. 

Another disappointment is the cricket grounds, and, in 
fact, all the surroundings of the game in Australia. It is, 
indeed, difficult to reconcile them with the enthusiasm 
which must exist somewhere to have bred the mighty 
team that came to England last summer. I did not have 
an opportunity of visiting the Adelaide ground, but those 
at Melbourne and Sydney were a surprise, especially after 
what I had heard from Australian visitors regarding the 
ground at home. The grounds themselves are in fine 
situations. That of Melbourne may be described as ideal, 
being on the edge of a “domain” or park, within a short 
tram journey of the handsome city itself. That of Sydney 
forms part of a huge block of buildings and open spaces 
reserved for sport. The country is flat and open all 
round, with wide grass lands on one side running up to that 
avenue now in course of development which bids fair one 
day to rival any of the boulevards of the Continent, Anzac 
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Parade. The approach is therefore all that can be desired. 
But inside theimpression can only be described as dreary. 
There is an air almost of neglect about them as if once upon 
4 time Australia played cricket, but now had lost interest in 
it, The playing greens are considerably smaller than 
those at home and are surrounded by an iron railing 
nearly three feet in height. It is an excellent device and 
one of things possibly to be put on the credit side. One 
can imagine how the Australian eleven must have regretted 
its absence last summer when pursued all over the playing 

reens of England by the autograph ficnds and hordes of 
enthusiastic but tiresome worshippers. Yet, excellent as 
it is, no doubt, in itself, the visitor from home, accustomed 
to the intimacy of the rope barrier or the footrail—or no 
barrier at all—feels that it adds to the depressing aspect of 
the whole enclosure. There is also a sad lack of any orna- 
ment in the way of flower beds or shrubberies or lawns. 
At Sydney there are grass slopes for use in fine weather in 
the cheaper parts of the ground, which are a welcome relief, 
but Melbourne—so gracious in most things—has forgotten 
even this. One would have expected that in a democratic 
country like Australia—on her own boast—the accommo- 
dation in the cheaper parts would have been particularly 
considered. But apart from the grass slopes—almost 
treeless and shélterless in a hot climate—there are only a 
few forms without backs and a stand or two that badly 
want a little paint or at least cleaning. We cannot do 
much better—if at all—at home, no doubt, but I expected 
better from those who were both democrats and cricketers. 
And in the matter of refreshments, though again we cannot 
boast we can take the lead. I have often drunk a modest 
cup of tea in tho refreshment room at the Oval and 
scrambled for tea and a bun at Lord’s, but I expected to 
have it in some luxury in a land where they are not only 
democrats and cricketers but also tea-drinkers. Would it 
be believed that at Sydney it was impossible to get tea at 
all—again I speak of the cheap seats. 

They have an admirable arrangement by which the names 
of batsmen and bowlers in play, total of runs, individual 
runs, bowling averages and extras are all written up large 
for everyone to see and estimate the game at any moment 
of its progress. The scoring card is not known. 

‘Australia -has all the essentials for. the game of cricket, 
but none of the graces. There is nothing on her cricket 
grounds of that atmosphere of leisured enjoyment that 
pervades the grounds at home. It may be argued that in 
England it has been the game for the leisured class and 
that this does not exist in Australia ; and further that in 
England this atmosphere is engendered by the traditions 
that hang over the Pavilion and the green lawns of Lord’s, 
But in the first place the air of leisured enjoyment is not 
restricted to the University match say, or the Canterbury 
week. The humblest person who pays his shilling at the 
Oval or Old Trafford, Leyton or Lord’s, Tonbridge or 
Blackheath, assumes as he takes his seat and looks over his 
score card the same air of leisured enjoyment that pervades 
the Grand Stand. And as for tradition—Australia is 
British born and when the bat and ball went there they 
took the traditions with them. 

The truth is that the Great Game has not the hold on 
the popular imagination that it has at home, notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of the players. It is a pity that the care 
bestowed upon the racecourses of Australia has not been 
equally bestowed upon her playing grounds. Then, indeed, 
the setting would have been equal to the performance. 

For there is no doubt—and one has only to watch ‘‘ cubs ” 
at practice to see this—that Australia, though she may 
choose to play cricket in a matter-of-fact way, can play it 
in masterly fashion, and unless we at home look out she 
will keep the Ashes for years to come. Her cricketers may 
show a nonchalance on entering the field in keeping with 
the careless Australian nod to the world, but at the moment 
of action they are electric in movement, in alertness, in 
resource. A practice game at Melbourne or Sydney shows 
all the qualities—less highly developed, of course—that so 
startled and puzzled the critics and players and spectators 
at home. We shall not forget for a long time the slouch of 
some mighty Australian batsman as he came fron the 
Pavilion and stuck himself casually at the wicket. It 
Seemed easy enough for any average English bowler to 





dismiss him in the twenties, to say the least. And we all 
ixemember how he stuck there, rather undistinguished, 





unimpressive, but immovable, putting up a century of 
brilliant cuts and drives till the field grew weary. And we 
shall never forget the smiling Armstrong, who apparently 
ran casually up to the pitch and threw in without any effort 
—and took wickets like dropped cherries. The secret of it 
all we never discovered—and it was not discoverable in 
Australia. But they did just the same sort of thing. 
Perhaps it is the criticism they get. At home we have 
reams of criticism, it is true, but we are too apt to make it 
the preliminary to a counterbalancing praise. Our heroes 
must be eventually without fault. We must have someone 
above blame. In Australia nobody is above criticism, 
nobody without fault. They do not encourage heroes. 
Some of our supersensitive players resented the ‘ barrack- 
ing” that has greeted them in Australia. They seemed 
unable to realize, as did the shrewd Douglas on the last 
tour, that barracking is a national custom. The spectators 
keep up & running commentary on the game. They will 
not have stonewalling. A man’s name, however famous, 
is no safeguard against the shouted advice to “ Play the 
game!” “ Get on with it!” We have, perhaps, got too 
used to the gentlemanly attitude at Lord’s, where good 
deeds are applauded and bad ones passed over in polite 
silence. Australia is not so polite—and gets better cricket. 
It would do some of our professionals who play only for 
their averages good to spend a season playing Inter-State 
cricket at Melbourne or Sydney. There is no doubt that 
despite lack of popular interest, despite ridiculous and 
hampering jealousies, despite rough and ready methods, 
Australia can play the game as we, with all our traditions 
—perhaps because of them—cannot play it, at present. 
She may wrest from us all the honours. In all the 
essentials, I have said, she is unbeatable. I cannot 
help wishing that to the essentials she would add some 
of the graces also. E. B. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
ae Se 
THE BANKING POSITION.—I. 

GROWTH IN BANKING DEPOSITS — EFFECT OF 
TRADE DEPRESSION — BANKING RESOURCES 
AND NATIONAL CREDIT—SMALLER PROFITS— 
STRONG BALANCE-SHEETS—TRIBUTE FROM THE 
CHANCELLOR. 

{To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrarog.’*] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of February 4th I dealt very 
briefly with the banking results for last year. It is 
always impossible, however, since some of the banks, 
including the Scottish institutions, make up their balance- 
sheets at somewhat different periods, to examine the 
position as a whole until rather later in the year. By 
the middle of May, however, it is generally possible to make 

a more complete survey, and the figures published at about 

that time by the Economist, the Statist, the Bankers’ 

Magazine, and the Stock Exchange Gazette present collec- 

tively a really exhaustive review of the banking position 

throughout the country. 
* * * S 

To those who are concerned in ascertaining the financial 
and economic position of the country there are few statistics 
more valuable and informing than these banking figures, 
especially when examined in relation to the corresponding 
movements in currency and in commodity prices, and they 
were never more instructive than at the present time. 

Most people, for example, are quick to recognize the effects 

of war as reflected in high taxation and in the growth of the 

National Debt, but it must not be forgotten that an almost 

equally striking reminder of the cost of the conflict is to be 

found in what at first sight appears to be an indication of 
prosperity, namely, the great growth in banking deposits, 
resulting in part from war inflation. Thus, the Economist, 
in its summary of the position, shows that since the year 
1900 the deposits of the English joint-stock banks alone 
have risen from 587 millions to 1,975 millions, and of that 
increase about 1,150 millions was achieved during the War 
period. Moreover, right up to the close of last year at all 
events, the growth in deposits was maintained, although 
the figures of 1921 showed that the advance had received 
a considerable check, the rate of increase being only about 
14 per cent. as compared with nearly 6 per cent. in the 
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previous year, 18 per cent. in 1919, and about 17 per cent. 
in 1918. 
* * * * 

A better summary of what might be termed the total 
amount of currency and credit during the past five years, 
as compared with the pre-War period could not be given 
than the one shown in the following table, taken from the 
special supplement of the Economist of May 20th. The 
figures are in millions of pounds. 

Tne. 

End of a 

1913 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1913 

Bank of England deposits 71 166 172 199 189 122 + 51 

Other banks’ deposits .. 1,032 1,705 1,988 2,356 2,492 2,527 + 1,495 
Bank of England circula- 


tion .. ee -- 30 46 70 91 133 127 + 97 
Scottish note cireulation 8 19 25 28 29 25 + 17 
Trish note circulation .. 8 22 3L 29 25 19 + 11 
Currency note circulation = — 213 823 356 368 326 + 326 


From the foregoing it will be seen that as compared with 
1913 the total bank deposits advanced by nearly 1,500 
millions, while there was a remarkable expansion also in 
the currency note circulation, though it is satisfactory to 
observe that the total was much smaller at the end of 1921, 
and since that date there has been a further remarkable 
shrinkage. Indeed, to obtain practical guidance from the 
banking figures with regard to the financial position to-day 
it is necessary to examine the statements of the leading 
banks published during recent months, and I therefore 
propose in this letter simply to emphasize the salient 
points in the position at the end of last year. Next 
week I will endeavour to show the change which has 
since taken place and the relation of that change to present 
financial and economic conditions. 
* * * * 

The year 1921 was, of course, chiefly remarkable for 
the abnormal depression in trade, and therefore, so far from 
the very small expansion in deposits being a matter for 
surprise. the remarkable thing is that there should not have 
heen an actual shrinkage. It has to be remembered, 
however, that while trade was abnormally dull there was a 
yood deal of inflation caused by Government borrowing and 
that circumstance in itself no doubt helped to keep up 
leposits. Nor, at first sight, is there any indication of the 
severe trade depression in the figures—taken in the aggre- 
gate—of Bills Discounted, Advances and Loans, the 
total for which at the end of 1921 was £1,775,000,000. or 
about £9,000,000 in excess of the total of the previous year. 
The explanation of that phenomenon, however, as I 

xplained in my letter of last February, was to be found 

in the fact that the banks increased their holdings of 

Treasury Bills enormously. That increase. indeed, was 

generally estimated at over £100,000,000, so that the actual 

shrinkage in ordinary loans and advances was considerable. 
a % “ * 

Not only banking figures but the investment markets 
were greatly affected during the second half of last year 
by the change which took place m monetary conditions. 
As a result of the gradual decline in the rates paid by the 
Government for Treasury Bills the ordinary mvestor no 
longer renewed them, but began to invest in longer-dated 
securities. The bills dropped by the investor were taken 
by the banks, which, however, also benefited in their 
turn by the appreciation which occurred in longer-dated 
securities as a result of purchases by the public. It is 
probable that ere this the abnormally low rates now prevail- 
ing have caused even the banks to exchange many of the 
Treasury Bills for the better-paying Treasury Bonds, but 
at the end of last year the position was that no small part 
of the bills relinquished by the public were in their hands. 
Thus, while ordinary investment resources were raising the 
price of securities and increasing the national credit as 
expressed in Government securities, banking resources 
were in their turn serving the national interests by keeping 
the Government supplied with the funds required for 
balancing its accounts. 

* ‘* ** * 

As a direct consequence of the abnormal trade depression 
banking profits suffered a severe setback in 1921, the gross 
profits of the English banks, according to the Heonomist, 
showing a decline of about 34 millions and the Irish a 
decline of nearly £100,000. The Scotch institutions, on 
the other hand, registered an increase of about £140,000. 
In the case of the English banks the shrinkage in profits 
was undoubtedly largely due to the great provision which 





had to be made for bad and doubtful debts, but not onf 
were all the banks able te maintain their dividenda- 
some of the Scotch banks actually increased them—but 
thanks to the appreciation in gilt-edged securities the 
strength of the balance-sheets was equal to the best bankin 
records. An outstanding feature was that instead of the 
5 per cent. War Loan being taken in the balance-sheotg 
“at or under cost price” it was entered at the market 
price of the day, since when, of course, there has been a 
further great appreciation. The great strength displayed 
by all the banks in their balance-sheets at the end of one 
of the most trying years in British trade amply justified 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in prefacing his recent 
Budget speech by a warm tribute to the bankers of the 
country. Referring to the difficult period through which 
the Government had passed Sir Robert Home said :—* [ 
would like to pay my tribute to the banks of this country, 
It is true that they have not entirely escaped criticism, 
but I do not know anybody or any institution in these 
days which does escape. As one whose daily duty it hag 
been closely to observe the movement and vicissitudes of 
money and business, I have a clear conviction that through- 
out this crisis—it has been a crisis—this country owes 
more than has been adequately stated to the soundness 
of our banking system, and to the ability and character 
of the men who control it.” 
% * * = 

Confirmation of this tribute by Sir Robert Horne might 
be obtained in many ways, but I suggest that an examina. 
tion of the balance-sheets of the banks themselves through. 
out the trying period of the War itself, and then through 
the post-War period, shows how, in spite of many difficul- 
ties (not least among them being the extent to which the 
banks had to take up large blocks of Government stocks 
during the War), the liquidity of the banking position was 
maintained throughout. And now, when as a result of the 
inevitable trade depression there have been commercial 
losses to be faced, not only have the great reserves accumu- 
lated over a period of years proved ample to make all 
necessary provision for such losses, but the recovery which 
has taken place in gilt-edged securities has further strengths 
ened the balance-sheets—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, June 6th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ara 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

“ LIBERTY ” IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your issue of 
May 27th, written by Professor Culverwell, in which he repeats 
for English consumption what a Belfast man said to him in 
reference to reprisal posters in Cookstown. The Professor 
has gained a certain amount of notoriety in Ireland, not, 
indeed, by any contribution to science or literature, but by 
what his contemporary—the late Dr. Starkie—deecribed as his 
“enormous capacity for saying offensive things.” If his letter 
had appeared in an Irish paper only no one would have taken 
any notice of it, but it is quite possible that in England the 
Professor’s ‘“ silver hairs may purchase men’s opinions.” One 
would think that even a Mathematical Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, though perilously near the annosa corniz 
stage, might know the value of getting at correct 
information and of not accepting without investigation all that 


sources of 


he is told, especially in these times and in this country. The 
story which gives Professor Culverwell such evident lip- 
smacking has just sufficient truth to make it as dishonest as a 
complete fabrication. It is quite true that posters announcing 
reprisals on prominent Sinn Feiners at the rate of ten to one 


were scen in Cookstown. But did the learned letter-writer, 
with his unswerving fidelity to the réle of an “ impartial ” 
reporter, ask his informant by whose authority these were 
issued? Or was his appetite for disagreeable knowledge glutted 
by being told that “the doors and windows of the private 


houses and offices of all Roman Catholics” were draped with 
these bloodthirsty netices? Surely a little unacademical sense 
might have suggested that there was something suspicious- 


looking about the rate of reprisal, and that the distribution of 
the posters with such profuse exactness over one class of build- 
ings was rather a tall order! These considerations alone ought 
to have made the seeker after truth “slow of heart to believe 
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nega P , 
that the Belfast gentleman said.” The facts are as follows: 


‘A few posters of the kind indicated did appear. I saw and 
read one which was on the gable of a Protestant establishment, 
put, so far as I have been able to ascertain, there were not 
more than four or five posted in the whole town. Who the 
author or authors were is not generally known even yet, but 
one thing is known for certain, namely, that the notices were 
in no sense official, and it is extremely doubtful if anyone here 
was misled by them. After having investigated the most trust- 
worthy sources I am authorized to state that the posters, which 
all decent people regret, did not issue from any class of the 
police force, nor from the Orange Party. As a matter of fact, 
the “B Specials,” who originally got the blame, have been 
trying to track down the perpetrators. 

These circumstances might easily have become accessible to 
Professor Culverwell if he had been concerned with respectable 
sources of information, but then, being a-votary of “ impartial 
presentation,” he could hardly have used them for his attack 
on Ulster. In reference to the second notice, which demanded 
the dismissal from Protestant employment of all Roman 
Catholics and Sinn Feiners, it may he sufficient to prove its 
bogus character by saying that in this town and immediate 
neighbourhood there are four hundred Roman Catholics under 
Protestant paymasters; not one of that number has been 
“cleared out” as a result of the proclamation! VPerhaps it 
may interest the “impartial”? Professor to know that one 
Protestant is employed by a Roman Catholic shopowner. 
Permit me to conclude with a little homely but useful advice, 
which may be learned from no less a person than Plato. That 
great philosopher refers to a razor 60 constructed as to perform 
the duties of a breadknife also. If Professor Culverwell will 
condescend to prosaic inferences he will probably agree with 
me that this ingenious contrivance is likely to execute its 
double function badly. By the application of similar logic 
we may admit the possibility of an individual so con- 
structed as to become a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and also a regulator of Irish crises, but I fear we must place 
him in the same category with Plato’s razor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy Marks, B.D. 
(Rector of Cookstown). 


all 





THE “ROUND TABLE” AND IRELAND. 
To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your article on the above in your issue of June 3rd 
you point out a movement to the left in home politics, and 
refer especially to the unfairness towards Ulster which is dis- 
played and to the vague advice to the people of Ulster that 
they must make a “ difficult sacrifice’? for the sake of the 
“Treaty.” At the same time you speak of the Round Table as 
being “ well informed ” on the leading political questions of 
the day. Will you let me say that in relation to Ireland it is 
not “ well informed”? The information about Ireland in the 
Round Table is seldom more than a réchauffé of cold scraps 
from a well-known Dublin table. Last summer there appeared 
an elaborate article on Ireland demanding a “ final’’ settle- 
ment of the Irish question and anticipating an arrangement 
very like the agreements of the “ Treaty ’—suspiciously like. 
The word “final” in relation to Ireland always strikes a 
thoughtful Irishman as slightly comic. But, apart from this, 
the whole article was full of misleading statements. It was 
certainly not “well informed.” It omitied important factors 
from its general account of the Irish situation. It repeated 
stale misrepresentations, which no one who really knows 
Ireland can believe. An instance of the former was the 
omission of all mention of Mr. Birrell’s repeal of the Arms’ 
Act. Everyone in Ireland knows that, from the moment of 
that repeal, the whole country began to fill up with firearms. 
The arming of Ulster was the inevitable consequence. As an 
instance of the second kind of misleading statements, the 
Round Table solemnly informed its readers that the South of 
Ireland is an agricultural country and the North of Ireland 
an industrial country, and therefore Ulster must always be 
dependent on the South. As a matter of fact, the Ulster 
counties form the only really agricultural part of Ireland. The 
South is, on the whole,, a grazing farm for cattle for the 
English market. The South of Ireland does not even grow 
enough potatoes to supply its own needs. These are illustra- 
tions of the kind of inaccuracies which the Round Table 
serves up, with an air of owl-like wisdom, for the consumption 
of unsuspecting Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., ULSTERMAN. 


IRELAND AND A MONARCTIY. 

(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is generally recognized now that the so-called 
Treaty ” with Southern Ireland is a complete failure, and 
fa new avenue must be explored.” At present Irishmen are 
divided into five parties: (a) Free Staters, (b) Republicans, 
(ec) South Ireland loyalists, (d) Ulster, (c) bands of assassins, 








Is it possible to reconcile these parties (excluding ec)? Ireland 
longs to be a recognized natiom, and this longing, common to 
all true Irishmen, must be gratified if she is ever to enjoy 
lasting peace. The Irish are an aristocratic race; and a 
Republic is a form of Government utterly unsuited to them. 
But why not a monarchy? A resident King, with his Court, 
Lords and Commons, one of our Royal House, would provide 
the one thing which Ireland has always lacked, a natural centre 
for Irish interests, national, political, commercial, and last, 
but not least, social. Disraeli said long ago, “‘A monarchy 
which is not seen cannot continue to hold its place in the heart 
of a people,” and this is the real cause of the failure of the 
Union.—I am, Sir, &e., Grorce M. Fow er. 
The Manor House, Horspath, O2fordshire. 





SERMONS. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ 
Sm,—I am sure the regret at the retirement of the Rev. Mr. 
Jowett will be universal. Our great preachers are few in 
number, and our need for them at the present time is very 
great. Mr. Jowett intimates that he has succumbed to over- 
work, and he is not the first of our great preachers whose 
careers in the pulpit have been brought.to a premature end by 
the over-greed of their congregations in their demands. I 
remember speaking to the late Dr. Watson (“Ian Maclaren ”’) 
a few days before he sailed for America, from whence, alas! he 
was destined never to return. He-said :— 


SpectaTor.’’] 


** People have no idea of the mental effort and strain attaching 

to the work of a clergyman who is sensible that he is a power 
for good and has to live up to and get his people to live up to 
his ideals of what life should be—people do not realize the labour 
entailed in preparing for the public duties of the weekday 
and the pulpit on Sunday; I thought out, carefully wrote out 
and memorized all my sermons—in the course of time I found 
my memory at fault, and I put my manuscript in my coat 
pocket, which gave me confidence; this in time failed me, and 
I placed my manuscript on the desk before me, and when this 
no longer exercised its charm I retired.” 
How very pathetic, and how great was his loss to the people 
ot Liverpool--he was cut off in the hey-day of his public use- 
fulness. He was not only a power for good, but he lifted up the 
tone of public life and kept it on the higher pedestal of devo- 
tion to duty and self-sacrifice. Can we do nothing to conserve 
the preaching power of gur land? I think we can by reducing 
our demands upon it. Why should we expect two sermons each 
Sunday? One is as much as any man of ordinary intellect can 
prepare. The result of our present system is that the pulpit 
has lost its power and fails to occupy its proper position or 
to exercise its due influence in our daily life. The sermon too 
frequently only fills up a gap consecrated by the custom of 
ages in our devotional exercises, and this is all that can be 
said for it. 

Some years ago I gave to a young friend about to be ordained 
a copy of the Rev. Fred. Robertson’s sermens, adding, ‘‘ Preach 
these until you know how to prepare a sermon.” Some time 
after, hearing he was doing good work in his curacy, I con- 
gratulated him. He replied: “It is all Robertson’s sermons, 
[ preach nothing else.” I ventured to recommend the same 
procedure to an overworked parish priest, and to my surprise 
on the Sunday following he prefaced his address by stating 
that the sermon he was about to preach was by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Of course, the congregation at once said to thein- 
selves we can read Charles Kingsley at home, and became 
listless. H[e need not have given the authozship of his discourse 
from the pulpit, but could have reserved it in answer to 
inquiries. I remember another very eloquent divine, in answer 
to congratulations, replied: “ Yes, it is a good sermon, one of 
Melville’s best.” I do not think this detracted from our 
enjoyment of the discourse. 

An economy of labour can be, and no doubt is, effected by 
repeating the same sermon, and more might be done in this 
direction. An eloquent and distinguished prelate told me that 
he had preached in one week seven harvest festival discourses, 
but he had made three sermons suffice. An eloquent Canon had 
an excellent sermon—on the valley of the dry hones. 1 heard 
it on several occasions, and always with increased pleasure and 
profit. The dry bones spoke. The late eloquent and witty 
Bishop Rowley Hill had a favourite sermon upon the coin found 
in a fish’s mouth; it was an excellent discourse. Once, preach- 
ing it at a seamen’s orphanage, he paused between the reading 
of his text and the delivery of his sermon. I afterwards asked 
him why he did so. He replied: “I no sooner gave out my 
text than every member of the congregation opened his mouth! 
The position was so comical that I could not proceed.” Our 
Church encourages the use of the ideas of other people. In the 
35th Article a list of twenty-nine “ Tlomilies”* is set out which 


oo A 


are enjoined to be read by the ministers “ diligently and dis- 
tinctly that they may be understanded of the people.’ ‘These 
homilies might be rewritten and brought up to date. They 
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would be very helpful. I fear it is scarcely realized by our 
clergy that the level of education during the past twenty years 
has been considerably raised. The late Dean Lefroy of 
Norwich,.a born orator, told me that he so greatly appreciated 
this that he rose at five o’clock in the morning to prepare and 
write out his sermon for the following Sunday. If this gifted 
man found this necessary, how essential must more careful 
preparation be necessary for the ordinary parish priest; but 
if we are to get this we must relieve him of some of his parish 
work. The tendency of this is to grow, not to diminish.—l 
am, Sir, &c., Wu.ium B. Forwoop. 
Bromborough Hol, Cheshire. 





PROPOSED LOAN TO GERMANY. 

(To rue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The proposed international loan to Germany may prove 
effective to establish credits with that nation and hasten the 
payment of just reparations to France. It may also aid mate- 
rially in re-establishing gold redemption. This important step 
may be furthered, as has been proposed, by the cancellation of 
inter-Allied debts and the reduction of reparation demands in 
proportion. But it is submitted that the present economic 
embarrassment, particularly the difficulty of bringing Germany 
into close concert with America and the Allied Powers, for 
which these and other remedies have been suggested, is 
primarily attributable to the confiscations of private property 
of German nationals under the economic and reparation clauses 
ef the Versailles and Sévres Treaties and the various agree- 
ments touching the mandated regions. These have crippled the 
eredit of Germany, and are causa prozima to the present efforts 
to revive trade and restore the buying power of Germany. Only 
by restitution of these properties can normal trade conditions 
be established, can the flow of gold to the West be turned back. 
The wealth which it is hoped can be attracted to the German 
Joan, to a capitalization of Germany’s liability, would seek 
investment in these sequestered and confiscated proper- 
ties, and Germany would be enabled to liquidate her equitable 
obligations to Eur3pe and America. She would have a buying 
power adequate to the export capacity of the Allied Powers 
and the United States, and foreign commerce would commence 
to move with profit to all concerned. In no other way is it 
possible to alienate German interests from support of Soviet 
Russia. In no other way can her interests be identified with 
those of Western nations. In no other way can the friction be 
removed in respect to the disposition of mandates and the 
principle of the open door made effective and practical. 

The assertion of American interest in the mandated areas 
implies the application of the rule of the law of nations, from 
which the Treaty of Versailles and its offspring derogated, i.e., 
the modern usage of nations forbidding the confiscation of 
private, non-combatant enemy property. The stipulations of 
the Versailles Treaty for the indemnification of German 
nationals by their own Government have proven, because of the 
fall of the mafk, unjust and inequitable in practice. In prin- 
ciple they are contrary to the acknowledged rules of the law 
of nature and of nations. This departure from precedent and 
law has led inevitably to the present economic chaos, and 
should be rectified by concert of the Great Powers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joseph Waitia Stinson. 

Metropolitan Club, 

Fifth Avenue and Sizxtieth Street, New York, May 24th. 


THE 





STONE AGE COOKERY. 
[To ruz Epitor or rus “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have been reading with interest a summary report of a 
Jecture by Miss N. E. Layard, F.S.A., F.L.S., President of the 
Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, describing how prehistoric 
man cooked food by dropping red-hot stones into the cooking 
water until it had been brought to boiling point. It was at 
Buckenham Tofts Park that Miss Layard found evidence of the 
way food was cooked in the Stone or Bronze Age. During inves- 
tigations in that part of the country she came upon a compact 
mass of fire-cracked flints and a stratum of heating stones two 
feet in depth, the quantity suggesting the presence of a 
communal kitchen. The calcined heating stones, or pot-boilers, 
were heated on embers and then dropped red-hot into the liquid 
to bring it to the boil. “ I have made the experiment of boiling 
mutton in a pan of water heated by some of the very stones 
from the cooking-place at Buckenham Tofts,”’ said Miss Layard. 
“To keep it on the simmer for twenty-five minutes or more 
involved the continual relaeating of the stones and replacing 
them in the vessel. The result was like that described by Lord 
Avebury when some Eskimos were observed cooking meat by 
the same process—a mess of soot, dirt, and ashes, with well- 
haked but discoloured fragments of meat. It was offered to the 
cat, but I regret to say it was ignominiously refused.” Miss 


Tayard added that she had move success with a cup of milk 








which was brought to boiling point by the application of two 
small heaters. To hard-boil an egg took from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

It will interest Miss Layard and no doubt your numerous 
other readers to learn that this method of heating water was 
common in the Highlands up to at least the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In his remarkably interesting book 
A Hundred Years in the Highlands, the late Mr. Osgood H. 
Mackenzie quotes from his uncle’s diary a milking-scene, from 
which I cull the following :— 


“And now as to the dairy. No finery of china or glass or 
even coarse earthenware was ever seen in those days; instead of 
these, there were very many flat, shallow, wooden dishes and a 
multitude of churns and casks and kegs, needing great cleans- 
ing, otherwise the milk would have gone bad. And big boilers 
being also unknown, how was the disinfecting done, and how 
was hot water produced? Few modern folk would ever guess 
Well, the empty wooden dishes of every shape and size were 
placed on the stone floor, and after being first rinsed out with 
cold water and scrubbed with little heather brushes, they were 
filled up again, and red-hot dornagan (stones as large as a 
man’s fist), chosen from the seashore and thoroughly polished 
by the waves of centuries, which had been placed by the 
hundred in a huge glowing furnace of peat, were gripped by 
long and strong pairs of tongs and dropped into the vessels. 
Three or four red-hct stones would make the cold water boil 
instantly right over, and the work was then accomplished.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE MACKENZIE 

(Editor, Northern Chronicle), 

Inverness. 





PISE DE TERRE. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sizr,—The following experience of a coffee-planter in Mysore 
may be of interest. He writes :— 


“T have been trying an experiment in pisé de terre, and so 

far it has succeeded beyond all my expectations, but I have 
only begun. The walls, which are for coolie lines, are to be 
90ft. long, 6ft. high, and 18in. thick. My trouble is that 
sawyers are unprocurable, although I have any amount of fine 
timber ready to saw. Before my carpenters left work here, 
for want of sawn timber, I had a mould or shuttering made 
7ft. long, 2ft. high, and 14ft. wide. A piece of wall of this sizo 
is made daily. You can imagine how slowly the work proceeds 
at this rate. The shuttering is removed on the morning after 
the ramming has been finished. I suppose I ought to have had 
special shuttering made for the corners. We wonder what 
will happen to the unfinished walls when some day, as we hope 
—we want rain for the blossom—a terrific thunderstorm comes. 
At the present moment the weather is intensely dry, with a 
blazing and burning sun. I never thought that earth of the 
quality that Iam using would bind, and feared having to cart 
earth at great expense. The process being new to them, the 
natives do not look at it with favourable eyes. They say, ‘ It 
is very slow.’ We leave the shuttering up about eighteen 
hours. How long is it left in England? ”’ 
I imagine that my Indian correspondent is unaware of what 
I believe to be a fact, viz., that the shuttering can be removed 
and re-erected so scon as the piece of wall has been thoroughly 
rammed.—I am, Sir, &c., Gc. &. & 





AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 
(To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—I have read with interest the letters in the Spectator on 
“ Authors’ Favourite Words.” I have often thought it would 
be interesting to know an author’s favourite verse or passage 
from his own works. To enrich my autograph collection, I 
wrote in the ‘seventies of last century to five American poets, 
asking them to send me a verse from their poems, in their own 
handwriting. In the goodness of their hearts they all responded. 
The following are the gems I received :— 
Longfellow sent a verse from “ The Day is Done” :— 
“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’ 
Whittier sent a passage from “ Miriam ” :— 
‘* Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head! 
Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr souls of heathendom. 
And to His cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 


wide, 


Bryant's contribution was:— 
“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid his worshippers.” 
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a 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sent the last verse from “ Tho 


Chambered Nautilus ”’ :— ; 
“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea 
James Russell Lowell wrote :— 
* Bird of to-day, your songs are stale 
To his, my singer of all weathers, 
My Calderon, my nightingalc, 
My Arab soul in Spanish feathers.” 


| ad 
. 


~l am, Sir, &e., H. 





THE CLERGY REST HOUSE. 
{To rHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

§ir,—“‘ Where are we going for our holiday? ” is a question we 
are asking once again. Not quite all of us, however, as many 
of our clergy are compelled to ask a different question, “ I 
wonder if we can get a holiday this year? ” and the answer too 
often is, “I don’t think we can manage it.””’ The Clergy Rest 
House at Merrow enables a number of such to obtain what 
would otherwise be denied to them, but if it is to continue ite 
work it needs £500 a year to supplement the contributions 
which its guests are able to subscribe. That is a small sum to 
ask the friends of the ill-paid clergy to find, but the difficulty 
of raising it increases. This cannot be due to lack of good will. 
Is it too much to ask you to send us one shilling for every 
pound you propose to spend on your holiday? You would not 
miss it, and you would be amply repaid by the gratitude of 
those who, because their need is not known, are too often 
forgotten. Donations should be sent to J. Hordern, Esq., The 
Clergy Rest, Merrow, Guildford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selwyn, Weybridge. Goprrey LaGpex. 

{We are glad once more to give publicity to, and also to 
endorse, this appeal. No class or profession needs restful 
holidays more than the clergy, and no place is better able to 
ive the right conditions than the Merrow Downs.—Ep. 
Rasies 





RURAL AMENITIES. 
(To ras Epiror or rae “ Sprcraron.'’) 
Sir,—-I am delighted to see the letter signed “TI. H. G.” in 
your issue of May 27th. I have lately been staying in Chalfont 
St. Peter, and was disgusted at the state the commons and 
lanes were in. Empty bottles, tins, old kettles, papers, &c., 
were strewn about. I expressed surprise to my hostess that 
the local authorities should permit this, but she is a new- 
comer in the district, so could only agree that the country was 
quite spoiled by this unsightly rubbish and hope that protests 
would be made by the owners of private property. In this 
small hamlet, where I own six cottages, I have in a small way 
had considerable difficulty with the disposal of rubbish, but it 
has been overcome by the institution of a sanitary dustbin for 
each cottage and a weekly inspection to see that they aro 
emptied into a pit (provided by a farmer) that requires filling. 
The result is perfectly satisfactory. If it can be done privately 
in a small way why not publicly on a large scale?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Veronica S. Batcnetor. 
Hiil Wootton House, near Warwick. 





THE COVENANTERS. 
(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Allow me a few lines on “ More Old Papers ” in yours of 
May 27th. I have read the Spectator for fifty years, and 
enjoy its absolute fairness. But this article is an absolute 
travesty of history. The writer, like most Scotch Episcopa- 
lians, has no mercy on the Covenanters. They are called 
“ rebels,” and South-West Scotland in the seventeenth century 
is compared as similar to Ireland at the present time. Nothing 
is more unfair or untrue. The fight was for religious liberty, 
and this was attained by the Scottish Covenanters in 1688 to 
the advantage of the whole United Kingdom, when these men 
then ceased to he “ rebels.’’ What made them rebels? They 
refused to attend the preaching of drunken curates, and if 
found with a Bible under their arm attending a field preaching 
were imprisoned, or oftener shot dead on the spot. I would 
that were the fault of the Irish to-day! Wondrous accounts 
are taken from contemporary documents and have never been 
successfully assailed, whatever the writer of tho article may 
say. Macaulay knew his authorities. The murder of John 
Brown, of Priesthill, by Claverhouse, in the presence of his 
wife and children, has always been considered a serious blot 
on what may have otherwise been a fino character. No 
“incriminating papers” were found in John Brown’s house, 


“ee 





nor can a single case be proved of a Covenanter “ shooting a 
soldier from behind a hedge.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
109 Virginia Place, Glasgow. R. C. Mansiz 





“THE CUCKOO’S SECRET.” 
(To tHe Epiror or rae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have just been reading your remarks on The Cuckoo's 
Secret, by Edgar Chanca, and while I. have not yet read the 
book itself, I cannot refrain from saying that perhaps Mr. 
Chanco has not quite solved the mystery. Some years ago I 
had tho pleasure of spending several afternoons with Mr. Hart 
at Christchurch (Hants), a most interesting man who had then 
been for sixty years studying the birds and beasts of his neigh- 
bourhood. He had possibly 130 cuckoo eggs, and in each case 
one of the eggs from the same nest, but laid by the rightful 
owner. Now, amongst these other eggs was that of a wren. 
Mamma cuckoo could not possibly have laid her egg in a wren’s 
nest. She must have laid it outside the nest, and taking it in 
her beak popped it through the little hole into the wren’s nest. 
Even in this case mamma cuckoo had probably looked in first, 
because there was clearly an attempt to conform to the colour 
and marking of a wren’s egg, although, of course, the dispro- 
portion in size was ludicrous. I wonder if Mr. Hart could be 
induced to give you his views. He is an old man, but four 
years ago was hale and hearty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Royal Marine Hotel, Nairn. Rosert J. Witsoy. 





THE BUZZARD. 
{To tHe EpiTor ov tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent in the letter headed “‘ The Raven in 
the West” in your issue for May 27th apparently refers to the 
Turkey buzzard, a species of American vulture; when he says 
the buzzard will feed on lambs, pigs, kids and calves. Our 
buzzard is a species of hawk, and would never touch these 
animals, having a rather small and weak bill, and would be 
quite incapable of attacking them, even if it had a desire to 
do so.—I am, Sir, &e., A. Lopaer. 
t Paradise Row, York. 
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POETRY. 
oe ee 

THE LANTERN, 
SHE swings the lantern. Night around her 
Swings out, swings in; the roadside falls, 
Under her feet abysmal darkness sinks ; 
Then from the pit, to meet her feet, 
Earth rises, sombre stones and steady soil 
Loom up, stare at the lantern, then... 
Sink, sink again as it swings. 


On she tramps, towering over the lantern, 

All her daylight beauty lifted away, 

Underlit, and drenched with the dye, 

The smudgy gold of the drowsy beams from the lantern. 
Over the light her hip turns smooth and strong, 
Rolling the shadows to and fro on its breadth, 

To and fro in rhythm as on she swings.— 

The gaunt trees over her leap, and mope, and bow. — 
And one deep breast, like the old moon lacking light, 
Rides above, rimmed with a ghostly lino; 

Then waxes full as the lantern swings before. 
Crowning this wild-lit moving life, 

The aureoled hair glows gold, a smoke-veiled fire, 
Flaming and changing, but ever her crown as sho swings 
On, swings on, steady and sure, while the earth and skies 
Tumble and leap and prance and dance round the lantern. 


The cowa are milked; she is going home to her babe. 
RicwarD Causes. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only.means. that. the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest’ and importance to warrant 
publicati 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case.of rejection. 
Poeme should be addressed to the Poeiry Editor. 








ART. 





THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS OF FRENCH. ART—THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


[By Inveration Onty:] 


A GREAT many people complain that they are tired of hearing 
about Cézanne, and, sinee the Burlington Club Show, they have 
probably grown tired of hearing about No. 40 in particular. 
But I feel that the show is dominated by it,-that the picture is 
one of the greatest that I have ever seen; I know that it is 
constantly in my mind as. Bellini’s Pieta at Milan, as Rubens’s 
Elevation of the Cross, as El Greco’s Agony, for examples, have each 
been for the freshness of their revelation to me. If I would be 
true to myself, ‘then, and. would trust my admiration of Bellini 
or Rubens or El Greco, I must be dogmatic about No. 40. Yet, 
while I feel compelled to write about it, I do not know what to 
write. I may pour out superlatives of praise gathered from many 
dictionaries, I may write about the subject of the picture, but 
in the end I shall have said only one thing that matters—that 
it is great art. Its appeal is purely aesthetic. It is a 
trinity of colour, drawing and composition, one and indivisible. 
Where perfection, or at least human perfection, is found in art, 
the critic is reduced to saying “ Behold.”” He cannot prove 
art. He may exclaim how essential are the forms of trees in 
No. 40, how finely observed, how economically expressed, 
how exquisite is the solidity of the background that yet stretches 
away, how full and rich the colour it retains, but does that really 
help the man who does not “feel” the picture ?_ I find myself 
limiting the art critic to being a finder of faults or a guide with 
his Ecco, bella, And at the Burlington Club Show I am like a 
certain guide at Venice who waves.an inclusive arm and intones 
“ Tutte belle, tutti capolavori.” Look at that Renoir, Le 
Printemps, a lyric in paint, so delicate and subtle that its thin 
trees and grass and floating shadows seem insubstantial ; look 
at that Ingres, the sympathy of line, the perfect balance, the 
harmony of colour; at that Manet still-life, No. 24, the artist’s 
interpretation of ordinary things. I could find faults in this 
show. The large Degas is a little superficial and unsatisfactory 
in colour, almost a “literary” picture. The Cézanne still-lifes 
are far from his best work, the Courbet (No. 28) I find dull, 
but the exquisite little Manet beside it, the Cézanne (No. 17) and 
his drawing of La Montagne Victoire, the Daumier, Couture’s 
Study of the Nude— ecco, tutte belle |” 

But I could have been restrained, I believe—written analytically 
about all these pictures, seen the development of French art, 
and with it all modern art—if No, 40 had not hypnotized me 
into a faith that does not brook cold logic. However, the 
guide must be allowed his wanderings from the professional 
path. 

I can only urge admiration of these pictures; and of the 
man who fails before them I feel it were better that a Marcus 
Stone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 
I am arrogantly certain that the pictures are not wanting. 

AntTuony BERTRAM. 








THE THEATRE. 
—-_—- 
LITTLE THEATRE—GRAND GUIGNOL (EIGHTH 
SERIES). 


THERE is no doubt about it, somehow the Grand Guignol’s 
eighth programme falls a little flat, in spite of the fact that in 





a 
Mr. Hughes’s The Sister’s Tragedy the management haye got 
hold of an interesting, if imperfect, play. 

Perhaps it was the first. play, 4. Happy New Year, that put 
us in a bad humour. A family party are sitting watching 
the New Year in. They long to know the future; to them 
enters the Old Year, who refuses to tell them what is to come 
it is sure to be unpleasant. ‘The. clock strikes, in comes New 
Year. (In parenthesis, I. feel I must. here: register a protest 
against dancing children; they. ought. to be in bed. This was 
such a charming, pretty child; too, in this, case, and almost 
inevitably being turned into a spoilt, self-conscious minx 
before our eyes. It seems about as civilized to have children 
on the stage as it would be to pass them through the fire 
to Baal.) The child tells the family party they had’ much 


better not try to know. They insist and are, as we 


‘expected, all informed of the sudden and bloody massacre to 


which they are to come. The play falls completely between 
two, even three, stools. It fails as a comedy, it fails again as q 
tragedy, and thirdly, fails as a play by Sir James Barrie, 

The Sister’s Tragedy is rather more difficult to judge. It, is 
written to be acted in what we may for brevity call the Repertory. 
cum-Russian tragic manner. It: is well acted, but in the French, 
melodramatic style instead: The result is a muddle, nor were 
the faults of the production merely intellectual; there were 
several small technical flaws—tedious to relate here—which, 
though perhaps the author was a little to blame, could have 
been perfectly. covered up by competent production. But [ 
must not give the impression that the play was a failure. It 
was very far from’ that; indeed, perhaps to those who are 
not aware of Mr. Hughes’s exceptional talents, the play would 
seem both profound and satisfying. It is a. psychological 
tragedy of a child who takes a set of pious platitudes, interprets 
them literally and puts them into practice. Mr. Hughes is, as our 
readers may remember, a poet whose work has not infrequently 
appeared in these columns. T'o be Continued, the next play, 
is the story of the slop-fiction writer, the serialist, who, 
to the horror of his sentimental typist, his lady love, his valet 
and the boy who comes round for copy, does to death the hero 
of his current serial out of jealousy. It is all very neat, mildly 
satirical and amusing. Mr. Noel Coward’s matrimonial comedy 
is also entertaining and Miss Auriol Lee acted excellently in 
it, but I do wish she would not take off her extremely becoming 
hair ornament so early in the proceedings. The slightly exotie 
note which it strikes is necessary to the plot, and greatly increased. 
the pleasure which we derived from looking at her and her 
beautiful gown, 





“THE GREEN CORD” AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 
THERE are said to be sixteen distinct melodies in the world and 
about six stories. But of plays of British rule in the EKast—~ 
India or Hajiristan—there is but one. It is nearly always 
running at some London theatre or other under some name or 
other. The present version of this venerable institution, which 
I will call “ British Raj,” is neither better nor worse than its 
predecessors. There is a strong, silent man who, under cover 
of anthropology, is really a secret service agent.’ There: is his 
ingénue wife, who thinks that he does not love her because ho 
will neither take her with him nor give up an anthropological 
expedition into the hills, nor rescue the female friend who had 
been abducted by tribesmen. Of course, the anthropological 
expedition was really organized. on. purpose to rescue the lady 
who had been abducted by the tribes, and, of course, the villain 
took advantage of the strong and silent one’s absence to make 
love to the ingénue wife. Of course, the strong one came back 
just in time, complete with stolen lady and purloined map. 
Of course, the wife wondered how she could ever have doubted 
him. So did we. Our gloom was only modified by some rather 
picturesque black gentlemen, and a rather handsome black 
tent interior. TaRN. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Kinesway.—Hedda Gabler .. ne + 8.15—2.30 
(Mrs. Patrick Campbell and the Everyman Theatre Company 
in Lbsen’s play. A magnificent play, very well acted, 

an 

HayMaRrket.—The Dover Road ss ae 8—2.20 

[Notice later, The cast. includes Mr. Henry. Ainley, Miss 
Athene Seyler and Mr. Nicholas Hannen.] 
, ~ > 7 
Sr. JAMES s.—The Bat ee es ee ee 8.15 —2.30 


[Revolvers and ‘tecs.] 
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xacve or Arts’ PerrvorMaNce In Hypx Parx.—Every Satur- 
day till the end of July at 3 and 7. 
[Tickets to be obtained from Miss E. Kemp Potter, 12 
Berwick Street, 5.W. 1, or at the Park gates.) 
June 10th.. ee Brer Rabbit. [An agreeable show.] 
June 17th.. +» Folk Song and Dance by the English 
Folk Dance Society. 
Sea Songs and Chanties with dances. 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 
The Masque of the Grail. [A pleasant 
excuse for sitting in the open.] 
Fools and Fairies, adapted from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Sea Songs and Folk Songs with dances, 


June 24th.. 
July Ist 
July 8th «- ** 


July 15th & 22nd. 
July 29th. oe 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


June 12th.—WiemorE Hatyt.—Song Recital .. oo 20 
[By means of new translations Miss Lucia Young, Miss Olga Haley, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow are boldly 
attempting to solve the difficulty of singing Schubert and 
Schumann in English.] 
June 12th.—Wi1cmMorE Hati.—Miss Sibyl Cropper .. 8.30 
[Some will go to hear Byrd played on the harpsichord by Mr. Gerald 
Cooper; others to hear Miss Cropper dispose of songs from 
Scarlatti to Debussy.] 
June 13th.—QueEEN’s Hati.—M. Zlatko Balokovic and 
Mr. John Ireland .. os ee we ei i. Boe 
[Familiarity has dispersed most of the clouds of Mr. Ireland's first 
Sonata—interpreted by the clever Yugo-Slav violinist it should 
present no terrors.) 
June 15th.—QuvueEEN’s Hatu.—Mr. Casals <a ‘os oe 
(The quintessence of polish, refinement of tone—nothing else.] 
June 16th.—WiemorE Hatxi.—Mr. Walter Rummel .. 3.0 


[London critics have fought pitched battles over the merits and 
demerits of Mr. Rummel’s playing—the initiated waste no 
words but take every opportunity of hearing him.] 


RoyaAL OpeRA House, Covent GARDEN. 


June 12th.—Carmen. June 15th.—Louise. 
June 13th.—Parsifal. June 16th.— Siegfried. 
Jun ¢ 14th.—The Valkyrie. June 17th.—Tannhauser. 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


THe CoLttectors’ GALLERY, 36 SLOANE STREET. 
[The “ Old ’* Water-Colour Society, past and present. ‘“* Old soldiers, sweet- 
heart, are surest.’’] 
Tae GaLiteries oF ARTHUR Tootn & Sons, Lrp., 155 New 
Bonp STREET. 
{Show of French and Dutch pictures—-a curate’s egg.) 
NationaL Portrait GALLERY. 
[Several reeent additions might attract a visitor.] 
CARLTON GALLERY, GREAT QUEEN STREET, Krnasway. 
[The public can see the work of the vanguard of modern posters.) 
Tate GALLERY. 


[The Cotman show is still on. Video meliora proboque.] 








BOOKS. 


— f——— 
THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS.* 

Tv is a difficult task to give any true and just account of this 
memorable book. It is great indeed, not merely from the 
artistic and historical point of view, but also from the physical. 
It would take some nine copies of the Spectator laid together to 
cover the work, and one feels in appraising it as a minnow might 
feel in writing of a whale. But the “whale” in this case is 
not merely great in bulk: he is as interesting as he is big. 
The Thousand Buddhas, in the first place, is a series of excellent 
reproductions of the ancient Buddhist paintings from the cave- 
temples of ‘Tun-Huang on the Western Frontier of China. Their 
recovery, as is known to every scholar of the East, is due to 
Sir Aurel Stein. Further, the book is most justly honoured 
by being “ published under the orders of H.M. Secretary of 
State for India and with the co-operation of the Trustees of the 
British Museum.’”’ Could any inmate of a library have a prouder 
imprint ? Next, the book is enriched by an introductory 
essay ‘by one of our most learned and most versatile men of 
letters, at once a critic, a poet, and an expert in the figurative 
arts, and especially of the arts of Asia, Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
Finally, and, as it were, to give the touch of human interest to 
the book, there is a moving dedication of the work :— 

“To the memory of Raphael Petrucci, to whose devotion to 
Far Eastern art the study of these paintings owes most, this 
album which ‘ho has helped to plan is dedicated in admiration, 
affection and sorrow.” 

Mr. Raphael Petrucci was the collaborator chosen to assist 
Sir Aurel Stein in his great work. ‘He died during the 








* The Thousand Buddhas; Ancient Buddhist Paintings from the Cave-Temples 
of Tun-Huang on the Western Frontier of China. Recovered and described by 
Anrel Stein, K.C.1.E., with an Introductory Essay by Laurence Binyon. London : 
Bernard Quaritch. [£7 10s. net.] 





War, but not before, like a good scholar and a _ good 
citizen, he. had done medical duty under the Belgian Red 
Cross. And’ here we must point out with pleasure and 
interest that Sir Aurel Stein draws attention to the fact that the 
book was not interrupted by the clash of arms, but was steadily 
proceeded with during the War. This, we are told, was “ due 
mainly to the generous interest which a far-sighted statesman, 
the Right Honourable Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then H.M. 
Secretary of State for India, was pleased to show in the plan.” 
The Preface goes on to declare that Mr. Chamberlain’s apprecia- 
tion of the importance of these pictorial treasures and of the 
need for securing an adequate record of them before their impend- 
ing division between the British Museum and Delhi ‘“ was 
largely instrumental in inducing the authorities of the India 
Office, with the ready co-operation of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, to sanction the present publication at a cost not exceed- 
ing £1,900. Regard for the special difficulties then prevailing 
owing to the War is an additional reason for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
timely help being remembered with profound gratitude.” 

It is all very well to write of the externals of the book, 
of the history of its production, but what is one to say of the 
inside when a reviewer is rationed to an exiguous column ? 
Mr. Laurence Binyon’s fascinating introductory essay on the 
paintings and their place in Buddhist art deserves a long review 
by itself and quite apart from the exquisite paintings here 
reproduced. It is, in fact, only possible to put up a signpost 
to the work. But that shall not prevent us from saying that 
Mr. Binyon’s expository style in its appropriateness and stimu- 
lating character is worthy of the subject with which he deals. 
It is a hard task to turn a picture into words, but in cases like 
the present it is absolutely necessary. The full enjoyment and 
understanding of things so strange and so illusive, though so 
fascinating, as Buddhist art require comment and explanation. 
Without Mr. Binyon as a guide through the Eden of the 
Buddhist artist’s hand, the Western traveller would lose half 
the pleasures he now obtains. 

Though a reviewer's personal preferences are of no great 
importance, the present writer may be permitted to state that 
he finds a special interest and delight in the plates which he pre- 
sumes he is right in thinking are authentic examples of por- 
In many of them there is a vividness of personality 
which is most attractive. The minor embellishments are also 
very delightful. Take, for example, Plate 22. The figures of 
donors have the characteristics which seem to attach to their 
kind in all epochs and races. We note that Mr. Laurence 
Binyon tells us that all “their figures are drawn with much 
care and offer good examples of costumes belonging to the 
tenth century.” It is strange to think of what was being done 
in these Islands in the pictorial arts at the time when these 
colours were laid on. Curiously enough, we had at that period 
some good illuminators and some cunning wielders of the needle, 
and also—witness the Alfred Jewel—some able workers in gold 
and mosaic. Compared, however, to the achievements of these 
artists, the English work seems infantile or savage. The artists 
who drew ‘The Thousand Buddhas” were skilled and 
accomplished painters employing a conscious artistry. 

J. St. Lor StracnHey, 


traiture. 





THE STORY OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLUB.* 
Sm Henry Rew has given us in this chronicle an excellent 
example of the “getting together” of Capital and Labour. 
If the spirit of the Agricultural Club pervaded all industries 
there would ‘be before Great Britain an epoch of unparalleled 
harmony and therefore of unparalleled prosperity. 

The Agricultural Club was an accidental creation of the War. 
When the Agricultural Wages Board was formed in 1918 it 
became necessary for the members to assemble in London the 
night before each of its meetings. In that house in Pall Mall 
where Gainsborough used to have his studio the members of the 
Board spent their spare evenings as an informal debating club. 
There were very frank exchanges of opmion—the greater the 
bluntness the greater the friendliness, apparently—and a mutual 
respect and understanding grew up between the representatives 
of the three classes in agriculture which are traditionally assumed 
to be irreconcilable. The land-owner, the tenant farmer, and the 
farm-worker, while telling one another many home truths, 
never failed to imply their great and common passion for the 
land. ‘To me,” says Lord Bledisloe in his pretace, “ these 
“stu lay fie Apieioal GHA THRAEEL, Bp louy Bow. Wika 
joreword by Lord Bledisloe, K.B.E. London; P. 8. King. (10s. net.) 
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gatherings were a mental tonic and a valuable education.” 
Of course, those who ¢re ascripti glebae have an underlying bond 
of union which is more powerful than that in any other industry. 
Knowledge and love of the land make men, whatever their 
position or capacity, inseparable in their interests. But the 
bond is present in all industries in varying degree. It is the 
spirit that maketh alive, and this club had the true spirit. 

Theclub had not existed long before the members of the District 
Wages Boards were made eligible. The annual subscription 
was 5s., a small price for the right to talk at large and to be 
listened to by men who really counted in agriculture. Sir 
Henry Rew, who was the founder and president, points out 
very truly how much good fellowship eases industrial diffi- 
culties. He compares a chilly incident in his former experience 
with the smoothness and conviviality of the club :— 

‘A year or two ago I had occasion to attend a meeting in 
the market town of a typical agricultural district. It pur- 
ported to be a conference between the representatives of farmers 
and of farm-workers with regard to a dispute then in progress. 
J was shown into the conference room, where I found the 
farmers assembled in force round a large table, and I was 
honoured with a seat at the head of the table by the side of the 
Chairman. After some discussion among themselves the 
Chairman announced that they were ready to receive the 
representatives of the workers. About half a dozen of them 
entered, and were ranged on a form against the wall at the 
lower end of the room. The Chairman addressed them civilly 
enough, but with much the same air of condescension as a 
magistrate assumes in speaking from the Bench. I am sure 
that no offence was intended or taken. The position seemed 
perfectly natural to both parties. It was the normal and 
fabitual relation of master and man in discussion. The 
Agricultural Wages Board was the expression of a new relation- 
ship. It was a body formed to discuss and decide certain 
vital economic questions affecting Agriculture, and its members 
met not as ‘ master and man’ but as ‘man and man.’ ” 

Nobody who uses his eyes and ears can doubt that there has 
been since the War a great extension in what may be called the 
employer class of the temper which Sir Henry Rew wishes to 
encourage. The attempt to nationalize industries has broken 
down and the trade unions have not any money to carry on the 
political fight. That is the simple fact. Therefore, Labour 
leaders would be well advised to work the existing system at 
least until they are able to fight again. That is only sanity— 
any other course means ruin for everybody. We have stated 
the case on the lowest grounds. We believe as a matter of fact, 
however, that while there is a new spirit of justice among educated 
men towards the demands of the manual workers, the workers 
for their part are much less in love with visionary solutions 
than they were two years ago. Russia has been a vivid object- 
lesson to the whole world, and personal suffering as a result of 
political strikes has taught most workers a little hard economic 
law. Educated persons are utterly opposed to bullying organized 
Labour while it is at an obvious disadvantage. That is an 
excellent sign. We can recall no time when there was so strong 
a desire to secure for the workers the best pay and the best 
conditions of which the state of industry permits. This is 
regarded not as a matter of necessity, but as a matter of right, 
Several Labour leaders who are reasoning men recognize these 
favourable conditions ; they want to acknowledge them publicly, 
and to make them stable and permanent. All power to them! 
Sir Henry Rew’s book is just an informal little instance of the 
right temper in which to tackle these great subjects. 

We have not space to summarize the addresses to which the 
tlub listened, but we may mention the usefulness of the discus- 
sions on such subjects as the economics of agriculture, agricultural 
education, nationalization of the Jand, ownership and tenancy, 
the workers’ share in agriculture, the keeping of agricultural 
accounts, and the future of the villages. 

Sir Henry Rew remarks that all the discussions led ultimately 
to the question of small-holdings. This was the King Charles’s 
head of the club—and a very good head, too, for it showed that 
the agricultural labourer always had before him the ideal of 
tilling his own land. We have found nothing more interesting 
in the book than the collection of obiter dicta by agricultural 
Jabourers, which were jotted down as they were uttered. We will 
quote a few :— 

“Why do you find so many strong, healthy people in the 
villages ? It was purely a question of the survival of the 
fittest. Whole families of the weaker ones died out. I have 
seen many put in the grave years before they should have been ; 
mothers who, for the sake of their children, have denied them- 
selves of the food and clothes they so sorely needed, and have 
died in consequence. If the true epitgph had been put on the 
gravestone, it would have read—‘ Starved herself that her 
children might live.’” 








“If the labourer was asked what he wanted most he would 
say a cottage he could not be turned out of.” 

“T have no confidence in Parish Councils and still less in 
County Councils. I am a member of a Parish Council and 
they have done nothing except get a mid-day post.” 

“My experience of Parish Councils is that the man who 
speaks out often gets turned out of the village.” 

“If any Parish Council wants to get allotments they have to 
pay double the rent the farmer paid before.’’.. . 

“A man has to be born on the land to be successful in 
farming.” 

“I have been on the land over fifty years and I hope yet to 
live to see decent cottages and many of them the property of 
the cottagers and their pride, upon which they could spend 
their energies of improvement and useful adaptation, without 
those energies being in the end for the benefit of the landlord,” 

“Farmers still continued their grumbling habits. I live in 
hopes of seeing them move nearer Thanksgiving Street.’ 

“At elections we were told, which was true, that we were 
wandering in the wilderness; some pointed in one direction 
telling us the Promised Land was that way, others in an opposite 
direction. We blindly followed and did not realize that the 
Promised Land for which we were looking was the very land on 
which we stood.” 


Surely the last dictum, which we imagine came from the same 
Bunyan of the soil who framed the last but one, is worthy of 
being enshrined as an apologue in any language spoken by 
civilized men. 





MORALS AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN.* 
TWENTY-SEVEN years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw fell foul of Dr. 
Nordau over his theory that modern art was a symptom of tha 
degeneration and hysteria of an outworn civilization. Like 
Malvolio, Mr. Shaw thinks nobly of the soul, and so great was 
his fury that in his customary gay fashion he destroyed Dr. 
Nordau in a brilliant pamphlet—in whieh he paid him one or two 
fine compliments by the way—and at once passed on to other 
activities. But Dr. Nordau was none the worse—in fact, if he 
read Mr. Shaw, he could hardly fail to be all the better—for his 
destruction, for he went on writing books as usual. 

Biologie der Ethik, of which the present volume is a translation, 
was completed during the War. Those who know Dr. Nordau 
only through Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet will be surprised to find 
that, so far from being a rancorous pessimist, he is an optimist 
and, in a sense, an idealist. It is the book of a man of profound 
knowledge with a very rich and lucid mind. The thesis of the 
book is that morality is biological in origin and function. Such 
an idea always arouses opposition in large numbers of people, 
but if those who at first sight are opposed to it will take the 
trouble to examine Dr. Nordau’s philosophical presumptions, 
they will probably end by moderating their opposition very 
considerably. Dr. Nordau is a Monist. “Similar manifesta- 
tions,” he writes, 

“in inanimate matter and in elementary organisms seem to 
justify the conclusion that the distinction between living and 


non-living matter is arbitrary, that there are only forces, or 
perhaps one single force, that is to say, one movement, in the 
universe, whose activity is manifested in the most manifold 
forms, of which life is one. . . . Fundamentally the Hylozoiste 
and Materialists hold the same views, only that the former 
call force life and the latter call life force: just as the only 
point of difference between them and the Pantheists is that 
these have given the majestic title of God to the universal life 


they assume. . . . 

It is necessary to bear this attitude in mind if we are to grasp 
the full implication and the full profundity of Dr. Nordau’s 
theories, for if we do not, we shall easily fall into the erroneous 
belief that he is a materialist in the old and limited sense of 
the term. It is largely, as it so often is in philosophical and 
religious discussions, a question of terms, for in the last analysis 
it does not matter what label we choose for the unity from 
which all things are derived ; whether we call it Spirit, Matter, 
God, the Life Force, Mind, the Absolute, does not really impair 
the majesty and mystery of it except in the minds of those whe 
are prejudiced against one term or the other. 

Another quotation will help to show Dr. Nordau’s develop- 
ment of his thesis :— 

“. . . The attitude of the living organism towards the outer 
world from which it absorbs nourishment and impressions, 
converting them into power to drive the life machine and trans- 
muting them into consciousness, lends peculiar support to the 
supposition that force and matter are not only inseparable 
but identical, that in them we must seek a principle, or perhaps 
regard them themselves as a principle, which must be of the 
same nature as consciousness, for otherwise it could not be 
transmuted into the latter.” 





* Morals and the Evolution ef Man. By Max Nordau. London: Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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In his first chapter Dr. Nordau makes a rapid and perietrating 
survey of the field of moral philosophy as found in the writings 
of its chief exponents, and comes to the conclusion that however 
symbolically or eryptically stated, the opinion is universal that 
moral concepts do their work by means of Inhibition, and that 
the aim of moral action is a feeling of happiness. Later, he 
explains the function of Inhibition. The lower organisms, he 
says, respond inevitably, like machines, to the same attractions 
and repulsions, and have no method of withstanding them, until, 
at a later stage of evolution, with the development of conscious- 
ness they acquire as it were a new pert, a cam to arrest the 
cogwheel, which enables the organism to arrest and store energy 
and adapt it to its needs. This new part is Inhibition: the 
period of simple reflex action is superseded. What, then, is the 
nature of Inhibition ?— 

“ Will is a function of consciousness which, in pursuance of 

tho well-known biological law, creates an instrument for its 
purposes, and this instrument is inhibition. The higher an 
organism stands on the ladder of evolution, the more ener- 
getically and surely does inhibition work, and the nicer and 
the more masterly does its intervention in the original reflex 
actions grow.” 
In man Reason has provided the will with inhibitions that 
control all impulses which impede his attainment to a life of 
security and rich experience. This elaborate organic structure 
made the existence of morality possible, and morality took 
possession of it and used it for its own ends. Morality, though 
a creation of society, is able to control the individual because the 
purpose of society is by its very nature the purpose of the 
individual organism :— 

“Morality is an arrangement which has arisen from the 
needs of society: that is to say, it is not innate, but is an 
artificial institution of the race. However, it grafts itself 
upon the natural organs and attributes of man, anc thus, from 
being a sociological phenomenon, it becomes a biological one. 
Morality, too, either openly or by implication, sets itself the 
one clearly demonstrable task of ensuring to the individual 
the preservation and security of his existence in a higher sphere 
than that of individual vegetative life processes. Thereby it fits 
into the scheme of existence, its mysteries and aims, and becomes 
an integral part of the cycle of life which emerges from eternity 
and returns to it.” 

It has been impossible to discuss more than Dr. Nordau’s 
attitude towards his subject. The book is written with admir- 
able clearness and conciseness, and is a valuable contribution 
to its subject. The translation by Marie A. Lewenz is 
exceptionally good. 





FOUR FAMOUS MYSTERIES.* 
THe age of mysteries is not past. Every month brings 
mysteries, criminal, social or political, as strange and inex- 
plicable as any that puzzled our forefathers. The case of 
Steinie Morrison, the recent murder of a woman in Hampshire, 
the complete disappearance of a young airman who ascended 
xome months ago from a Cheshire aerodrome, are among many 
familiar and unaccountable episodes that we might name, 
But with current mysteries we may always hope that the 
solution will be given hereafter. Bygone mysteries are in 
some respects more fascinating, because all the evidence that 
we are ever likely to get is available, as in a story of Sherlock 
Holmes, and the problem is to devise a theory to fit the known 
facts. The four cases reconsidered by Sir John Hall in a 
carefully written and entertaining new book illustrate the 
perennial interest of such problems. He deals with the mystery 
of Tilsit, with the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey in 
1678, the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst at Perleberg in 
1809, and with the murder of Paul-Louis Courier by his man- 
servant in 1825. The mystery of Tilsit involved no crime 
in the ordinary sense. Napoleon met the Tsar Alexander on 
a raft moored in the Niemen on June 25th, 1807, and con- 
cluded with him a treaty, by a secret article of which Denmark 
was to be compelled to adopt the Continental System and to 
allow her fleet to be used against Great Britain. Canning 
knew of this secret clause on July 2Ist, and wrote next day 
to Jackson, our envoy at Copenhagen, to tell him that we 
should coerce the Danes. Who was Canning’s informant ? 
The legend that a British officer, Colin Mackenzie, in the dis- 
guise of a Cossack attended the Tsar on the raft and overheard 
the conversation has long been given up as fabulous, 
Mackenzie in any case did not reach London till July 23rd. 
Talleyrand was accused in Canning’s lifetime of having played 
the traitor, but there is no evidence against him. Sir John 


* Four Famous Mysteries. By Sir John Hall, London : Nisbet. [10s. 6d. net.) 





Hall makes the very plausible suggestion that the news reached 
Canning from the Russian Embassy through an old French 
spy, the Comte d’Antraigues, who is known to have been dis- 
missed soon afterwards from the Russian service and to have 
received a very handsome pension from the British Govern- 
ment. After the death of d’Antraigues in 1812, Canning and 
Vansittart went through his papers and destroyed some which, 
Canning told Leveson-Gower, “ if they had fallen into ill hands 
might have compromised individuals very seriously.” It is 
known, of course, that a strong party at the Russian Court 
detested the French alliance, and these people, as Sir John 
Hall suggests, perhaps employed d’Antraigues to thwart 
Napoleon’s plans. 

The mystery of Benjamin Bathurst is far more curious. 
He was a young diplomatist who, presumably at the instance 
of his kinsman, Lord Bathurst, who sat in the Portland and 
Perceval Cabinets, had been sent as envoy to Vienna in 1809. 
Before he reached his destination Wagram had been fought 
and Austria had collapsed. Bathurst therefore set out on 
his return journey, accompanied by his Swiss servant and by 
Krause, the messenger of the British Embassy at Vienna, 
and on November 25th, 1809, he arrived at the post-house of 
the small Prussian town of Perleberg, close to the Mecklenburg 
frontier. He had a passport in the name of Koch, a Hamburg 
merchant. He sat writing letters in the travellers’ room while 
a room was being made ready for him. The post-master con- 
versed with him there between 5 and 6 p.m., and then went 
away. Towards 9 p.m. the post-master was told that the 
traveller was being sought for. Bathurst had disappeared, 
and from that day to this nothing has been heard of him. 
The trousers that he was wearing were found three weeks later 
in a fir wood outside the town; in the pocket was a letter to 
his wife saying that he was beset with dangers and that hie 
death would lie at the Comte d’Antraigues’ door. No further 
trace of Bathurst was ever discovered. Sir John Hall has 
examined the Foreign Office records for the period, and has 
found the report of the civil inquiry held in the town and 
letters from British agents in regard to the search for Bathurst. 
It may, perhaps, be inferred from these that the Prussian 
Government knew more than they cared to say about the affair, 
that they stifled inquiry, and that the British Government 
for reasons of State concurred in the action of their former 
Ally. The Frengh were ail-powerful at the moment in Prussia, 
but there seems to be no reason for charging them with the 
crime, if crims it were. Although war was raging, Mrs. Bathurst 
was allowed by the French Government to go to Perleberg and 
thence to Paris, where she saw the Ministers and where she 
received a message from the Emperor assuring her on his word 
of honour that he knew nothing about her husband. As Sir 
John Hall says, if the British Government had thought that 
Bathurst had been murdered by a Frenchman, they would 
not have tried to hush up the matter but would have made 
the most of it. The author’s own theory is that Bathurst, 
who was suffering from acute neurasthenia and behaving 
somewhat imprudently, had come to know of the secret 
patriotic organization under Kleist, and had talked about it 
in public. It may be conjectured that Kleist’s society thought 
it best to remove the too garrulous foreigner, lest he should 
unconsciously betray them and thus postpone indefinitely the 
revolt of Prussia. On this hypothesis, Prussian officers quietly 
made away with Bathurst, either at the post-house or in some 
neighbouring house. The town major, who took charge of 
Bathurst’s companions and who burked a full civil inquiry, 
may or may not have been in the plot. But he knew of it or 
suspected it, and his Government also knew of it. If the 
affair had been thoroughly investigated, the activities of 
Kleist’s organization might have been exposed to the French 
police, who would have taken prompt steps to arrest the leaders 
and crush the society. It is an ingenious hypothesis whick 
accords fairly well with the known facts. 

Sir John Hall’s essay on that much-debated crime, the murdez 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, is acute and suggestive. Godfrey, 
it will be remembered, was the popular London magistrate 
before whom Tonge and Titus Oates, on September 6th and 
September 28th, 1678, first made their depositions concerning 
the alleged “ Popish Plot.” On October Ist, Father Coleman, 
a former secretary to the Duchess of York, was arrested, after 
incriminating letters from the Pére la Chaise and the Papal 
Nuncio had been found concealed in his house. On October 12th 
Godfrey was missing from his house at Charing Cross, and on 
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October 17th his corpse was found in a ditch near the site of 
the present Chalk Farm Tavern. He had been brutally 
murdered, and the body had been taken several days later 
to the place where it lay. All authorities agree that the three 
wretched men, Green, Berry and Hill, who were convicted of 
murdering Godfrey in the old Somerset House, were in fact 
innocent. Most inquirers think that the Roman Catholics had 
something to do with the crime, though the “ Popish Plot,” 
like the Dreyfus case, excited so much political and religious 
animosity that the printed evidence must be accepted with 
reserve. Sir John Hall draws special attention to the state- 
ment of Tilden, a witness before the Lords’ Committee, that 
Godfrey, after taking Oates’s depositions on September 28th, 
was summoned by Father Coleman to Tilden’s house, where 
the two men were engaged for some time in reading papers. 
Godfrey and Coleman, who was an agent of the French Govern- 
ment, may have had a private understanding. Godfrey may 
have warned the Jesuit that Oates’s information would lead 
to his arrest and that he had better destroy his recent correspond- 
ence. Yet it is odd that the magistrate whom the Whigs 
represented as a most zealous Protestant should entertain 
secret relations with a very active member of the Roman 
Catholic party. Sir John Hall suggests that after Coleman’s 
arrest his friends quarrelled with Godfrey, beat him in their 
fury and killed him. Why they should have done so the 
author cannot tell. Perhaps Godfrey knew too much. He 
had told an old school friend on October 7th that he had been 
very unwilling to take Oates’s depositions, and added, “ Upon 
my conscience I believe I shall be the first martyr.” Would 
a popular magistrate have said this if he had had no connexion 
whatever with the Roman Catholic clique about the Court ? 
The difficulty is to see how Godfrey’s death could benefit the 
Roman Catholics in any way at that moment. As we know, 
its effect was to rouse all the Protestants to a frenzy of fear 
and anger to which our history affords scarcely any parallel. 





STR EYRE COOTE.* 


Next to Clive himself, Eyre Coote did most to defeat the French 
designs on Southern India and to establish and maintain our 
military prestige among the native potentates. It is curious 
that the life of this very able soldier has not hitherto been 
written at length, but Colonel Wylly’s new biography supplies 
the omission very handsomely. It is not pe, read, because 
the author has been anxious to print all the fresh material 
that he has collected with infinite pains from the records and 
from private sources. Yet those who have some slight acquaint- 
ance with the early history of British India will be keenly 
interested in Colonel Wylly’s detailed narrative, especially in 
the chapters on the campaign 0. 1780-82 in the Carnatic against 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, who with French assistance overran and 
almost ruined the Madras Presidency until he was checked by 
Coote at Porto Novo and Arnee, The plans of Coote’s chief 
actions are reproduced from originals prepared by or for him 
and preserved by his family at West Park, Hampshire. They 
represent graphically the strength of the opposing forces, and 
remind us how small were the armies which under a Clive or a 
Coote faced and overcame vast hordes of native cavalry and 
infantry, supported by French gunners. 

Eyre Coote was born in 1726. He was the youngest son of 
an Anglo-Irish parson and was gazetted to the Inniskillings in 
1744. The regiment had recently returned from the West 
Indies with nine privates out of the six hundred who had 
embarked for Cartagena—a fact, by no means exceptional, 
which enabies us to realize the value of modern preventive 
medicine. The Iitniskillings, recruited up to strength, were 
present at the disgraceful rout of Falkirk, when Hawley’s troops 
broke and ran before Prince Charles Edward’s Highlanders. 
Coote was tried by court-mariial for going to Edinburgh with 
the colours in advance of his regiment, and was superseded. 
The boy may have had a valid excuse—he was acquitted on 
the charge of cowardice—but it was a bad beginning for a great 
career, At the peace of 1748 Coote was gazetted to the 37th Foot, 
whence he exchanged into the 39th, now the Ist Dorsets, whose 
motto, “ Primus in Indis,” reminds us that they were the first 
Royal regiment to serve in India. Coote reached Madras 
in 1756 and sailed with the expedition under Clive that was 
to regain Calcutta and punish the Nawab Surajah Dowlah, 
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who had relegated his British prisoners to the Black Hole, 
Coote was at the taking of the French settlement of Chander. 
nagore and then followed Clive in the march to Plassey. At the 
council of war held two days before the decisive battle only 
five of the officers were for immediate action regardless of the 
Nawab’s overwhelming forces, and one of the five was Coote. 
Clive himself, at the council, was for delay, but he changed his 
mind later, in deference to Coote’s views, and delivered the 
attack which gave the East India Company the control of 
Bengal. After Plassey, Coote was sent with a small force to 
pursue Law’s French troops, who were hastening to the aid of 
Surajah Dowlah. The account of this toilsome march, through 
a country full of enemies, illustrates the daring and persistence 
of the young commander. After a brief holiday in England 
Coote raised the 84th Foot and in 1759 took his regiment out 
to Madras. There he assumed command of the British forces 
in the final struggle with Lally. He captured Wandewash, 
and on January 22nd, 1760, met Lally’s main army, which 
sought to retake the fort. The white troops alone fought, 
and the French were routed with heavy loss. Lally fell back 
in confusion to Pondicherry, which was besieged and taken a 
year later. Coote thus ended the long conflict between Great 
Britain and France for the supremacy in India. All that the 
French could do in later years was to assist disaffected chiefs, 
like Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo, but the dreams of a French 
India had faded. 

Coote came home in 1762 and, save for a brief and troubled 
visit to Madras in 1770, when the local Council refused to 
recognize the authority conferred on him by the Directors of 
the East India Company, he remained at home till 1778. He 
was in command of Fort George when Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
visited the Highlands in 1773. They found the general to 
be “a most gentlemanlike man” and his wife “a very agree- 
able woman with an uncommonly mild and sweet-toned voice,” 
and they enjoyed “a dinner of two complete courses with a varict y 
of wines,” while the band of the 37th Foot played outside. 
When France joined the revolted colonies in 1778 and threatened 
to attack our settlements in India, Coote was persuaded to 
return to the scene of his triumphs as Commander-in-Chief, 
with a seat on the Council at Calcutta. Philip Francis and 
Wheler, who were still fighting Warren Hastings and Barwell 
in the Council, hoped that Coote would join them and give them 
a majority, but they were disappointed. Coote was far too 
wise a man to be led by that despicable intriguer Francis, 
though he had no great liking for the Governor-General. Francis 
took his revenge by including petty charges of corruptior 
against Coote—long after his death—in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. When Hyder Ali burst in upon the Carnatic 
in 1780 and ravaged the territory under the company’s pro- 
tection, Coote went to Madras. He was a very sick man, he 
had few troops and hardly any cavalry, and he was ill-supported 
by Admiral Hughes, who was repeatedly outmanoeuvred by 
that able sailor, Suffren. Furthermore, the Madras Council, 
full of jealous and covetous bureaucrats of the worst type, 
took a malevolent pleasure in thwarting the general who alone 
stood between them and ruin. Coote’s plans were repeatedly 
foiled for lack of the money and food that the Council would 
not send him, or because the Governor, Lord Macartney, 
thought fit to send to the west coast the troops that Coote 
needed in the Carnatic. The details collected by Colonel 
Wylly in regard to this painful episode make Coote’s success 
against Hyder Ali all the more astonishing. He repeatedly 
defeated the Mysore armies, and though he was never able to 
take full advantage of his success, for lack of horsemen, he 
convinced Hyder Ali, as that savage prince in a last message 
told his son Tippoo, that it was best to make peace with tho 
English. Coote was a dying man when he left Calcutta in 
March, 1783, to undertake a fresh campaign against Tippoo, 
and three days after reaching Madras he was dead. It was 
characteristic of Lord Macartney and his fellow-councillors 
that they assailed the general on his death-bed with protests 
and requisitions, and that they made the widow’s lot intolerable 
by their demands for money that Coote had brought for the 
use of the troops and the Navy. We need to know the true 
character of these civilians in the company’s service in order 
to appreciate at their full value honest men like Clive, Hastings 
and Coote, whose chief difficulties, it is safe to say, were raised 
by their own countrymen. Coote was idolized by his troops. 


Long afterwards, Wilks the historian could say that no old 
sepoy ever entered the Madras Exchange without saluting the 
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portrait of Coote Bahadur—the general whom he had loved 
and trusted. 





A DRAMATIC LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS.* 
Ir was a dreadful day when Mr. Max Beerbohn wrote Savonarola 
in Seven Men. Before that Mr: Laurence Housman’s blank 
verse in Little Plays of St. Francis would perhaps have appeared 
more than respectable, but now there is something comic’ about 
the inversions and: involutions of a passage like the following :— 

“Lucio: . . . Thou art full of a strange madness, 

Which, though I understand nct how; Francesco, 

Makes men be other than they are by nature: 

Thyself the _ Therefore, by dear example, 

Do thou confirm him to a more kind forbearance, 

Or to such measures thereof, that he, henceforward; 

Shall hate me less, Do this for me, Francesco!” 
How. heartily we are with St. Francis) when. he replies to 
this speech in the words: “Say no more, Lucio!’ Most of 
the later plays in the series are in prose and with these we get 
along a good deal. better, as Mr. Housman’s power of characteriza- 
tion and his sense of irony have more play. The blank verse 
seems to have bemused him in the first part of the book and 
the plays do not come to life until he abandons it. 

The first three plays are concerned with St. Francis’s life in 
the world as a rich young exquisite of Assisi. Then comes his 
casting off by his: father and his: gradual retirement to a life 
more and more apart and mystical with a few like-minded 
companions. Then we see the founding of the Order with its 
child-like gaiety, its mysticism, its-asceticism without puritanism. 
The way in which Mr. Housman shows us this exquisite spirit 
being choked by the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
organization—even by the mere pressure of human life and 
circumstances, with everyone acting “for the best,” is 
aimirable. We seo St. Francis handing over the control of 
an Order grown too much for the guidance of his gentle hand; 
wesee Brother Elias, that capable organizer, gradually losing sight 
of the end in the means. Lastly the final, unseemly squabble 
over the body of the saint is displayed to us. All the conse- 
quences are perfectly thought out, each step inevitable. The 
gradual shifting of the focus is excellently illustrated by the 
fixed point of the delightful Brother Juniper, the fool, who 
never budges an inch from his dear master’s original teaching, 

The League of Arts last week gave a performance at the 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, of four of these plays—The 
Builders, The Lepers, Sister Clare and Brother Wolf. They were 
all on the whole competently acted, The Lepers being indeed 
extremely striking. But among the audience there were a 
good many people who had not read the complete book— 
which, by the way, did not appear to be on sale—and so missed 
the point of the climax of this, the most dramatic of the episodes. 
The rags, bandages and filth were most realistically given, 
and the contrast between the gentle “ Poverello ’—St. Francis 
—full of loving-kindness, and those snarling, huddled bundles 
of rottenness, was excellently and sharply indicated. The pro- 
ducer obviously had a knowledge of the pathology of leprosy, 

Much more ambitious than Angels and Ministers and the 
play about the Victorian family in heaven, Little Plays of 
St. Francis are much less successful. Angels and Ministers 
was a perfect study in genre: individually and collectively 
Little Plays of St. Francis are full of faults. Which the reader 
will prefer will be a matter of aesthetic and ethical focus, 

TARN. 





JANE AUSTEN'S JUVENILIA.t 

Mr. G. K,. Caesterton, who writes a preface to the various 
spirited tales and fragments which make up this little volume, 
leaves very little for the reviewer to add to his appreciation, 
Perhaps the pious worshipper may consider that he has not 
quite praised enough, but he has at least found the real kernel 
of the matter. Miss Austen’s work has for long been the phoenix 
of letters, so inexplicable seemed its origin. There was nothing 
in her life from which it was possible to infer her works. A 
handful of modest grey ash seemed as unlikely to produce a great 
flaming bird as her quiet, elegant contentment to produce the 
five or six incomparable comedies: with which she enriched. the 
language. ‘Till now we had to suppose them sprung up. full 
grown and without origin. But with Love and Freindship (a 
© Tittle Plays of St. ‘Francis. : By Laurence Housman. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. (10s, 6d. net.) 
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boisterous parody of the novel of sensibility) and with Lesley 
Castle (a light-hearted joke at the expense of the novel of fashion) 
we begin to see daylight. Mr. Chesterton is right in the 
importance which he attaches to. them :— 


_. ' This is something more than the discovery of a document ; 
it is the discovery of an inspiration. And that inspiration was 
the inspiration of Gargantua and of Pickwick; it was the 
gigantic inspiration of laughter. If it seemed odd to call her 
elemental, it may seem equally odd to call’her exuberant. These 
pages betray her secret ; which is that she was naturally exu- 
berant. And: her power came, as all power comes, from the 
control and direction of exuberance. But there is the presence 
and pressure of that vitality behind her thousand trivialities.; 
she could have been extravagant if she liked. She was the 
very reverse of a starched or a starved spinster ; she could have 
been a buffoon like the Wife of Bath if she chose. This is what 
gives an infallible force to her irony. This is what gives a 
stunning weight to her understatements. At the back of this 
artist also, counted: as passionless, there was passion; but her 
original passion was a sort of joyous scorn and a fighting spirit 
against all that she regarded as morbid and lax and poisonously 
silly.’ 

But in the present writer’s opinion Mr. Chesterton underestimates 
the intrinsic value of these trifles. To anybody whom curiosity 
has led to rummage amid the mouldering bones of the tomances 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, they are indeed extraordinarily funny and 
contain a good deal of excellent if slightly obvious criticism. 
Here and there, indeed, it is not of a forgotten “horrid mystery” 
that we are reminded, but of the veritable life of the author of 
Frankenstein. Really the Shelleys were hardly less absurd 
than the Laura and Sophia of these pages. 

But the reader will be impatient to have a specimen put before 
him. The hero has just been admitted to the humble cot on 
the banks of the Usk which shelters the heroine. Laura has, 
of course, realized within the first moment of her seeing him 
“that on him the happiness or misery of her future life must 
depend.” He instantly, in the accepted fashion, proceeds 
to relate the history of his life :— 


““* My Father, seduced by the false glare of Fortune and the 
Deluding Pomp of Title, insisted on my giving my hand to 
Lady Dorothea. No never exclaimed I. Lady Dorothea is 
lovely and Engaging; I prefer no woman to her; but know 
Sir, that I scorn to marry her in compliance with your Wishes. 
No! Never shall it be said that I obliged my Father.’ We all 
admired the noble Manliness of his reply. He continued. 
‘Sir Edward was. surprised; he had perhaps little expected 
to meet with so spirited an opposition to his will. ‘“‘ Where, 
Edward in the name of wonder (said he) did you pick up this 
unmeaning gibberish ? You have been studying Novels: I 
suspect.”” I scorned to answer: it would have been beneath 
my dignity. I mounted my Horse and followed by my faithful 
William set forwards for my Aunt’s. My Father’s house is 
situated in Bedfordshire, my Aunt’s in Middlesex, and tho’ I 
flatter myself with being a tolerable proficient in Geography, 
I know not how it happened, but I found myself entering this 
beautifull Vale. After having wandered some time on 
the Banks of the Uske without knowing which way to go, | 
began to lament my cruel Destiny in the bitterest and most 
pathetic Manner. It was now perfectly dark. . . . I at 
length discerned thro’ the solemn Gloom that surrounded me 
a distant light, which as I approached it, I discovered to bo 
the chearfull Blaze of your fire. Impelled by the combination 
of Misfortunes under which I laboured, namely Fear, Cold and 
Hunger I hesitated not to ask admittance which at length I 
have gained ; and now my Adorable Laura (continued he taking 
my Hand) when may I hope to receive that reward of all tha 
painfull sufferings I have undergone during the course of my 
attachment to you, to which I have ever aspired. Qh! when 
will you reward me with Yourself?’ ‘This instant, Dear and 
Amiable Edward’ (replied I). _We were immediately united 
by my Father, who tho’ he had never taken orders had been 
bred to the Church.” 


To help us to an understanding of civilized institutions we 
study the taboos of the Patagonian. Miss Charlotte Lutterell, 
Lady Leslie, Ernest and Augustus. will enable us to under» 
stand Mr, Fitzwilliam Darcy and Miss Crawford as we have neves 
understood them before. No disciple of Miss Austen must fail 
to read this. engaging little scrapbook. 





FALSE PSYCHICAL CLAIMS.* 
Somn three years ago there appeared a book which claimed thaw 
by means of automatic writing it had been possible to locate the 
position and length of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury, and 
that when the site was excavated the foundations of the Chaped 
were found in the position indicated by the avtomatist. As the 
book was by the architect, Mr. Bligh Bond, who was the director 
of the excavations, the matter received considerable attention, 
Now there comes a careful and critical investigation by Dn 


"© False Psyrhical Claims in“ The Gate of Remembrance” concerning Glastonbury 
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Wilkins and a very different colour is put upon these “‘ courteous 
revelations of spirits.’’ The critic says :— 

“ There is absolutely nothing supermundane in the whole of the 

script, and no room for ‘ cosmic memory ’ (whatever may be the 
flefinition of that vague postulate), or for disincarnate monks 
or other disincarnate entities. There is no ‘rom ‘ within 
the veil.’ All that is true in the script could be gathered ‘from 
historical data or reasonably conjectured by intelligent obser- 
vation of existing facts and conditions. . . . The historical 
data for the Edgar Chapel and the Loretto Chapel were ample 
for successful excavations, as they were of a very definite cha- 
racter and needed only careful consideration and collation ; but 
* veridical’(!) script produced confusion and false results 
followed.” 
The matter of the Edgar Chapel may be summed up thus. 
The automatic writing declared it to exist at the east end of 
the choir and gave its length as ninety feet. When the ground 
was opened the foundations were there, though not quite of 
that length. This seems a good case, but unfortunately an 
ancient authority which Mr. Bond and his automatist were 
both familiar with gives the position of the Chapel and its 
length as ninety feet. Nevertheless, supernatural claims are 
still made. There are a large number of details to be considered, 
but there is no getting over the fact that Mr. Bond himself says 
he has studied all the available authorities and in his work was 
helped by “J. A.,” the automatic writer, who appears to be the 
Mr. Allen Bartlett to whom Mr. Bond gives his cordial thanks 
for his help in “documentary research.” Glastonbury seems 
destined to be a very attractive ground for unscientific dabblers 
in the occult, so much so that those careful in these matters 
feel that complete investigation is needed when the supernatural 
makes its appearance in this home of legend. Those who 
remember the articles in the Times some years ago describing 
the discovery of the Holy Grail at Glastonbury would indeed 
be surprised if they knew all the ridiculous circumstances which 
led up to so astonishing a “ find.” 





DRY-FLY FISHING.* 

Wuen the author of a new book on dry-fly fishing begins with 
an apology, the casual reader may be inclined to accept it and 
pass by. But Mr. Bridgett makes good his claim to attention. 
In the first place, he addresses himself to a new audience; he 
hopes to convert the wet-fly fishermen north of the Tweed. 
And he produces his authority; he has fished in Scottish waters 
far and wide, and in all sorts, from reservoirs to burns; he has 
caught fish in them all, and he can tell other people how to 
catch them in clear, if occasionally rather stolid, language ; 
he can tie knots, choose gut, and teach casting as well as it can 
be taught in a book. But his real virtue is that he is heterodox. 
So far is he from the strictest sect of the “ dry-fly purist,” that 
he would even enrage the pundits; he counsels the use of two 
dry flies on the same cast. He gives his reasons. He believes 
that his wet-fiy audience, some of whom tie ten flies on a cast, 
will not lightly change to one fly. He holds that two flies float 
longer than one; that the cast with two falls more lightly ; 
that you can see two more easily; and that you will often 
hook a fish on the tail fly when it has let the dropper pass. 
Finally, he wants the novice to have the fun, which he has often 
had himself, of playing two trout at the same time. This is 
good enough. Mr. Bridgett deserves disciples. He attracts 
them, too, with practical diagrams and some excellent photo- 
graphs of trout waters, But should not the view opposite 
p. 258 be described as “ above,” not “ below,” Melrose ? 





ORGANIZED PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Mr. J. G. Smrrn, in his elaborate treatise on Organized Produce 
Markets (Longmans, 12s. 6d. net), throws much light on the 
processes which are summed up in the enigmatic reports of the 
newspapers. We may read any day a telegram from New York 
stating that ‘‘ Cotton opened steady, but 12 or 14 points lower, 
prices declining on favourable official weather reports, liqui- 
dation, disappointing cables, and Southern selling,” and giving 
quotations for the ensuing ten months and somebody’s estimate 
of the total crop. Or we may discover that at the Baltic wheat 
market “No. 2 hard winter, July-August,” was quoted at 
52s. 6d. and “ Rosafe, 64lb., June-July,” at 55s. 3d. These 
and other obscure facts reveal to the initiated the workings of 
a vast and complex machinery covering the whole world and 
bringing the backwoods farmer and the Indian peasant into 
close relation with the Lancashire cotton-spinner and the London 
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clerk. Few people except those connected with the wholesale 
trades have any conception of the importance of these world- 
market systems or of the benefits conferred upon producers and 
consumers alike by this astonishing development of private 
international enterprise. Mr. Smith’s detailed descriptions of 
the methods adopted by the leading produce exchanges, especially 
in this country and America, are singularly clear. His readers 
will be able to interpret the market reports and will know the 
meaning of “ options,” “ puts and calls,” “straddles,” “ arbit. 
rage,” and other fascinating terms. The cotton and grain 
markets are, of course, the most highly organized of all and there- 
fore occupy most of the space, but the markets in other com. 
modities, such as coffee, are carefully described. In a chapter 
on marketing by auction the author explains why it is to the 
advantage of producers in the remote corners of the earth to 
send their goods—especially wool or tea or furs—to London 
to be sold by auction to buyers from all nations. It is curious 
that commodities sold by auction usually come from distant 
places; thus, British wool is usually disposed of by private 
bargaining at country fairs and markets, whereas Australian 
wool is sold by auction in London. Mr. Smith discusses at 
length the advantages and disadvantages of speculative dealings 
in produce. He admits that the mere gambler in futures docs 
a certain amount of harm, though he remarks somewhat cynically 
that the expert traders would not be able to make a living if 
they had not “an adequate supply of outside lambs to fleece.” 
But he gives very sound reasons for holding that the dealings 
in futures assist the grower and the merchant by providing a 
continuous market for produce and by minimizing the fluctua- 
tions in price between one date and another, or between one 
country and another. Wheat and cotton are “ marketed at 
less cost to the farmer than the other farm products which are 
not the subject of dealings in futures.” The consumers every- 
where thus benefit by the operations of the Chicago wheat 
“ pit ” or the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. It has become almost 
impossible to effect a “‘ corner” in wheat or cotton. The markets 
in other kinds of produce are not as yet so well organized, mainly 
because it is difficult to grade coffee or tea or wool with the 
accuracy that is possible in the case of cotton or wheat, and 
the prices in these markets consequently fluctuate more widely. 
Mr. Smith’s able book helps us to realize the interdependence 
of the different countries and the supreme importance of honesty 
in commerce. It is clear that any country which will not pay 
its debts must—whatever the politicians may wish—be excluded 
from the benefits of the organized produce markets. 





THE EARLIEST BRITISH AUTHOR. 
“ OrictnaL Sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk),” says the ninth of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. Th> Pelagians and their vain talking have lapsed 
into obscurity, but it is worth while to remember that Pelagius 
was the first British author whose name has survived. He 
lived at the end of the fourth century. Augustine, who con- 
ducted a lively controversy with him, referred to him as a 
Briton; Jerome apparently termed him a Scot—that is, a 
native of Ireland. Professor Bury has suggested that he was 
an Irishman born in Britain, and it is certain that Irish theo- 
logians long continued to treat the eminent heretic with special 
respect. His later years were spent in Rome, where he com- 
posed his Pauline commentaries before the Goths sacked the 
city in 410. His work, being unorthodox, was edited by later 
hands, and in an enlarged form came to pass under the name 
of Jerome, with whose writings it was ultimately printed. 
Professor Souter of Aberdeen, who has for many years been 
making a special study of Pelagius, has now produced in the 
Cambridge series of Texts and Studies a masterly treatise, 
Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul; Intro- 
duction (Cambridge University Press, 40s. net), which is to 
be followed by a critical edition of the text. He has found at 
Karlsruhe and in the Balliol and Merton libraries manuscripts 
which preserve the Pelagian commentaries in their original form 
without the orthodox emendations and interpretations. On 
the problems arising out of these and other manuscripts Professor 
Souter has lavished all his scholarship. It is a real pleasure to 
see a very difficult problem in textual criticism handled with 
such skill and patience. Professor Souter says that the promised 
text contains “a form of Old Latin text of the Epistles of St. 
Paul read by our ancestors of the British Church two centuries 
before Augustine ruled the Province of Canterbury.” That is 
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one of several reasons why the first British author deserved 
the attention of scholars, 





TUDOR DOCUMENTS. 

Dr. J. R. Tawxer has done a service to historical students by 
compiling his Tudor Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603, with 
an Historical Commentary (Cambridge University Press, 37s. 6d. 
net), a substantial volume which is interesting to read and which 
will be invaluable for reference. Professor Prothero’s Statutes 
and Constitutional Documents, 1558-16245. which has for a genera- 
tion been familiar to historians, will not be superseded by the 
new book for the reign of Elizabeth, with which both works 
deal, as it is somewhat different in plan. We are inclined, 
however, to prefer Dr. Tanner’s method of treatment. Instead 
of prefixing a general introduction and then leaving the docu- 
ments to speak for themselves, Dr. Tanner treats each topic 
separately, first in an introductory essay and then in illustrative 
documents, well chosen and carefully annotated. Each section 
is thus complete in itself, and one does not have to turn back to 
the beginning of the book for an elucidation of the texts, It is 
convenient also to have the whole Tudor period surveyed in 
one volume. The successive religious settlements are best under- 
stood, of course, when treated consecutively, as in the first two 
hundred pages of this book. The reader will see why Elizabeth’s 
Parliament made penal laws against Roman Catholic recusants 
when he reads the Papal Bull of excommunication, which was 
Elizabeth’s reward for ten years of patience and moderation in 
religious matters. Englishmen, whatever their religious views, 
were not likely to take that insolent Roman decree quietly. 
‘We do declare her to be deprived of her pretended title to the 
kingdom aforesaid,’ said Pope Pius, “and of all dominion, 
dignity and privilege whatsoever.’ Thenceforward it was 
inevitable that Roman Catholics should have to choose between 
their allegiance to the Queen and their allegiance to the Pope, 
and that persons trying to withdraw Englishmen from “ their 
due obedience to her Majesty's laws established for the due 
service of Almighty God” should be regarded as traitors. Dr. 
Tanner points out that the Bull of 1570, followed by the Jesuit 
invasion™of 1580 and the Spanish Armada, made Englishmen 
rally to the Church of England as the symbol of national liberty, 
and thus greatly strengthened the Elizabethan settlement. The 
chapters on the Star Chamber and other courts are excellent. 
‘The development of the Law of Treason is illustrated in the 
leading statutes and in well-chosen extracts from the State 
Trials, such as the trials of More, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Essex. Local government, to which Professor Prothero paid 
little attention, is treated fully by Dr. Tanner, who quotes, for 
instance, the first Statute of Highways, 1555, and the Statute 
of Labour of 1563 for fixing wages and so forth. The last 
hundred pages of the book are devoted to Parliament, its privi- 
leges and its occasional conflicts with the Queen. One of the 
most curious of these disputes arose in 158], when Paul Went- 
worth, the Puritan, induced the House by 115 to 100 to hold a 
public fast and daily preaching. The Queen was furious because 
the House had presumed “ to intrude upon her authority ecclesi- 
astical,”’ and the Commons made a most humble apology for 
their ‘‘ rashness.”” Dr. Tanner’s admiruble book will be of the 
greatest service to all who are interested in the Tudor period. 





FICTION, 
—<—-—_- 
THE TACTLESS MAN.* 
In The Tactless Man Mrs. Dowdall writes with her usual incisive 
irony. Indeed, as is her custom, she is distinctly hard on the 
personages of her own creation. Fred Lambourn himself, 
the “‘ tactless man”’ of the title, is quite delightful, and, to the 
mind of the present writer, much less irritating than Frances 
Todd, the heroine, whom he marries early in the book. A great 
many magistrates have animadverted from the Bench on the 
harm which is done to the boys in the audience by the extra- 
ordinary adventures and crimes depicted on the cinema. Mrs. 
Dowdall, on the other hand, shows us in the first chapter—which 
is really a sort of introductory preface—how silly a dreamy 
girl may be made by sitting “ with all her consciousness relaxed 
in the dim, stuffy atmosphere” of a cinema palace “ while 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, perfunctorily scraped on 





* The Tactless Man. “By Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. ‘London : Duckworth. 
]7s. 6d. net.) 








cheap fiddles, called up all the unsatisfied longings with which 
she had contended during her twenty years’ observation of the 
coverings and accessories of the rich.” The love scenes affect 
her even more strongly :— 

“A man, mysterious and tender, dressed in clothes that would 
wheedle the Head of a College from her dest or a Lady Chancellor 
from the woolsack, defeated his wealthy rival by disinterested 
charm, coupled with force, and rapidly recovered from a dozen 
wounds. The happy young woman who leaned, ‘crushed,’ ag 
the novelists say, against his chest at the end of the affair might, 
with a turn of Fortune’s wheel, have been Frances herself.” 


Naturally, when Frances goes back through a suburban 
neighbourhood to a large rectory full of people and most inade- 
quately staffed domestically, she has a violent reaction against 
the conditions of her life, and matters are not improved when 
her uncle’s stepdaughter, Clara Gatehouse, introduces her 
“round, heavily fringed eyes ” and egregiously selfish personality 
into the family party. The story circles round Clara and 
Frances and two men, Fred Lambourn, the millionaire, whom, 
as said above, Frances marries, and Arthur Trevelyan, who 
begins by adoring Clara, and throughout the book vibrates 
between the two heroines. Lambourn, on the other hand, is 
everybody’s victim. Frances marries him, partly to escape 
from the sordidness of her surroundings, which she describes 
most convincingly in a conversation with the rector, her father, 
He advances the thesis: ‘We have always been content to 
live simply,” and the daughter counters by telling him :— 

“* Of course, you could never have any idea. You have 
never washed up. You have had enough to eat because you 
never think about your food. You have never tried to save 
things going to the laundry. You don’t notice the tablecloths 
or the counterpanes; you don’t know about white petticoats 
and summer clothes. You wear the same things day after day. 
Look at this room . She swept her hand round. ‘ You 
don’t see how dim it looks to a woman. Look at the frayed 
edges on the sofa, and the paint chipped off there; and we 
haven’t had the windows cleaned for a month. Anna can’t 
ask her friends to tea because of the margarine and no cakes, 
and they would have to be in the room with either mother or 
you because there isn’t another fire. Billy can’t ask anyone 
either. There is nothing for them to do, because one can’t 
take hospitality for ever and not return it.’” 


But, in spite of this, to say that Frances marries for money 
is to do her an injustice, for she is moved to such compassion 
by the spiritual loneliness of which poor Fred Lambourn is a 
victim owing to his extraordinary tactlessness that to a certain 
extent she loves him. Yet even on her prolonged honeymoon 
she has a love scene with Arthur Trevelyan in a gondola at 
Venice, which begins with the same sort of passionate kiss 
she has so often seen administered on the films :— 


““* Oh, Arthur, I knew all the time there was something else, 
and I gave it up because it always seemed to go with washing 
up and I couldn't face it.’ 

‘Washing up!’ 

‘Yes, people who kissed like that always washed up and had 
holes in their boots and their children were h 'y: 

* Dear child, what are you talking about ? Wire was all 
this ? 

‘On the cinema,’ she admitted. 

‘Oh!’ said Arthur. ‘Oh—oh—oh!’ He doubled himself 
over with his head in his hands and laughed till he made her 
laugh, too, though she had not been amused. ‘Oh, Frances! 
How perfect ! You and I will never be any good at marriage. 
We make plans and that is fatal. We don’t deserve anything 
better than we have got. Come on, let’s get home. And don’t 
let us imagine we are in love. We are not there yet, cither 
of us.’ 

‘I do love Fred,’ she professed. 

‘Or his money, which ?’ he asked, lightly. 

‘No, his utter kindness. He wants love so badly.’ 

‘Then give it him for God’s sake,’ said Arthur. He gave an 
order to the gondolier, and they went back in silence.” 


The scene reveals Frances to herself or, as the author puts it, 
drags her ‘‘secret companion” into the light and compels it 
to speak :— 

“© You said, ‘‘ Anyone could be happy with a man like 
that,’’’ was another gibe that she anticipated from the secret 
companion. ‘And so they could if they hed an honest, open 
mind like his and a taste for work. But people who are lazy, 
and want to be perpetually led to see new things, people who 
play hide-and-seek and are always the hiders and never the 
seekers, had better not sell themselves for money.’ ” 

Soon after the Lambourns have settled down at Shepley, 
their country house, Clara persuades Fred that Frances is really 
in love with Arthur and induces him to perpetrate a platonic 
elopement with her to America, pointing out to him that, as he 
has paid for her training and support while she is learning to be 
a cinema actress, all the harm that could be done to her reputa- 
tion has been done already. It is difficult to believe that even 
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Fred would have ‘been quite so innocent or so ready ‘to believe 
that Frances wanted an opportunity of divorcing him, and, as 
a matter of fact, as ‘soon as Fred has really gone to California, 
Frances breaks altogether with Arthur and starts a suburban 
hat-shop on ‘her own account. “She had no fear that her 
parents would actually oppose the scheme, because she knew 
they both believed that marriage confers some mysterious 
eachet on the intellect, adding gifts at the same time ; something 
between a University degree and the laying on of hands.” 
The shop promises to be successful and, on her parents’ first 
visit to her ‘there, her mother remarks: “ ‘I should never have 
imagined you had a turn for millinery, but I am glad you find 
it a pleasure and successful.’ ‘No,’ Frances thought, bitterly, 
when she had shut the door behind her parents. ‘ You never 
suspected me of a turn for anything; not even for fancying 
myself in love. Your children ought to have been poured into 
a mould and ‘turned out. I don’t believe if we had been kittens 
you could have taught us to wash unless we had done it by 
instinct. And if our father had been a dog, you would have 
wondered why we chased each other up trees and barked at 
you. Everything is greatly changed among the young cats of 
the present day ’”—which sidelight on her upbringing explains 
much in the mental characteristics of Mrs. Dowdall’s heroine. 
How in the end her younger sister writes to explain matters 
to Fred, and how he returns to a business and income sadly 
diminished by his absence, we must leave the reader to fird out 
for himself—also the story of Clara and of how fortune threw 
everything into her lap quite uselessly, for, as Frances explains 
to Fred :-— 


“*Tt is just that she gets-everything and doesn't really want 
any of it. Can't you see? I don't mean that I want any of 
it now. I don’t. She has spoilt everything. I hope she will 
spoil the baby, too: that it will be ugly and I shan't want it. 
I hope it will tyrannize over her and beat her, as her rich husband 
did, and that i¢ will spend her money and ruin her and land her 
in the gutter. I hope now ‘that it is not Arthur’s, and that he 
will hate it. She was crymg unrestrainedly, unnerved by 
the bitter taunts her secret companion was now assailing her 
with once more. 

° - Your husband, your wealth, your homo, your lover" 8 
child . it kept whispering, over and over again. ‘Why 
did you throw away your chance ?’ 


Sho threw her arms round’ Fred’s nodk and — him through 
the tears that fell on his anxious face. ‘1 didn’t mean any ‘of 
it, darling,’ she said. ‘I have never turned you down, have I ?’ 
Horror of Clara and her cruelty swept over her again. She 
thought of the simile with which she had tried to explain to 
Arthur the reason why she loved Fred. 

‘I don’t want her wretched baby in the least. Only we never 
have had any, have we? And it seems such waste on her.’ 

‘Fan,’ he said in amazement, ‘ I don’t understand. ‘You said 
you only thought of them as adventures.’ 

‘I know. But it’s a dull voyage without adventures, even 
if they do happen to drown you. Never mind, Fred; we 
won't worry. We shall have lots to do when we go away. We 
should have been bored to death at Shepley. It is ev en lovelie or 
in California, isn’t it ? And we’ll work together. : 


Enough has been said to prove the brilliance of the novel and 
to illustrate the author’s extraordinary power of character 
delineation. The morality of the book, though unconventional, 
is in its foundations sound. In the end we leave Fred about 
to cross the Atlantic to make a new home and a new life for 
Frances, who expects to join him in a short time. The reader 
will, however, fee] by no means sure whether her experiences 
will even then enable her to make a success of her marriage, for, 
as she says herself; “ I don’t know that studying life helps you 
much. You have to use a sixth sense that one can’t explain, 
only some people ‘have it and some haven't.” 


OrneR Novets.—Pan and the Twins. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—The perennially adventure- 
some must always command admiration. Again Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts breaks new ground. His latest book is a phantasy, in 
which all opposites appear to meet, shake hands, and go their 
various ways : Christianity and mythology, history and allegory, 
nature and civilization, the godlike and the brutish, the recon- 
dite and the commonplace.——T'ruth in a Circle. By Madame 
Albanesi. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story which supplies 
a title for this collection deserves to have the pre-eminence. 
Where all are good examples of the authoress’s ability—and 
limitations —this little glimpse of charity triumphant strikes a 
different note and undoubtedly raises the level of the book’s 
achicvement.—-The Woman and the Priest. By Grazia 








Deledda. Translated from the Italian by Mary G. Steegmann, 
(Jonathan Cape. 6s. net.) The literal translation of the 
original title of this dramatic study in psychology is “ The 
Mother.” It is a pity that, owing presumably to its recent use 
by a writer of English fiction, it has been thought necessary to 
substitute for it another and less appropriate name. For, 
although the protagonists in the terrific two-days’ struggle here 
depicted are a Sardinian priest and the girl through whom his 
temptation comes, it is really the noble and pathetic figure of his 
mother, who stands by him in the evil -hour and dies at the 
moment of victory, that dominates and inspires the reader, 











POETS AND POETRY. 


A MASTER OF FORM.* 
I Feet on reflection that I had no business to seize 





upon 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s new Trivia. I am sure that it was not 
a little shameless to do so and to review it here. But, after 


all, the exquisite little pieces of prose of which the book 
consists are all quite as careful in workmanship, quite as 
elaborately cadenced, as was Miss Amy Lowell’s Can Grande’s 
Castle or some play of Synge’s, which nobody would grudge 
me. Here is a collection of the most perfect prose vers de 
société that can be imagined. 

His reviewers usually do Mr. Pearsall Smith justice in so 
far as the charm of his content is concerned. His light touch, 
his knowledge of when to stop, his power of observation, his 
amusing clashing of those two cymbals—the Commonplace 
and the Fantastic—all these have been admired, but I wonder 
if his readers and his crities have ever considered how very 
difficult they themselves would find it to write a page of 
Trivia? I don’t think they can have done so, or we should 
have had rather less of the mildly patronising approval which 
has been the insufficient reward of his unduly modest muse. 
He takes it all so lightly; philosophy, observation, erudition 
are all made so easy, so readable—this cannot be scrious 
philosophy, nor beautiful art, nor satire that is meant. But 
I think we should not take Mr. Pearsall Smith’s effort at its 
superficial value. Should we not rather suppose that, because 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has so comprehensive and tolerant a view 
of himself and the universe, that he never has the heart to 
be pompous, hardly to be serious, he has come back to this 
lightness ? He has, in fact, re-entered the mood, having 
traversed many hard and stony miles of abstract thought. 
Recollect he is the writer of a book on the English language 
and the anthologist both of Santayana and of Donne. But 
to turn to my privilege and to quote. Here is a charming 
example of his art, the humour thinning to delicate, elusive 
thought and then materializing again :— 

“ Dove-grey and harmless as a dove, full of piety and 
innocence and pure thoughts, my Soul brooded unaffected! 
within me—I was only half listening to that shrill conversation. 
And I began to wonder, as more than once in little moments 
like this of self-esteom I have wondered, whether I might not 
claim to be something more, after all, than a mero echo or 
compilation—might not claim, in fact, to possess a definite 
personality of my own. Might it not be worth while, I now 
asked myself, to ‘follow up this pleasing conjecture ; to retire 
like Descartes from the world and spend the rest of life, as he 
spent it, trying to prove my own existence ?” 

Or here, again, is a kind of epitome of Dangerous Ages : 

‘The anecdote which had caused the laughter of those 
young people was not a thing to joke about. 1 expressed my 
conviction briefly ; but the time-honoured word I made use ot 
seemed unfamiliar to them—they looked at each other and 
began whispering together. Then one of them asked in a hushed 
voice, * It’s what, did you say?’ 1 repeated my monosyllable 
loudly. Again they whispered together, and again their spokes- 
man came forward. ‘Do you mind te ling us how to spell it ?’ 

‘I spell it with a W!’ Ishouted. ‘ W-R-O-N-G—WRONG !’” 
A rather more obvious, though not less amusing, mood :— 


“Tf it didn’t all depend on me; if there was anyone 
to decido the destinies of Europe; if I wasn't bound to 
vindicate the Truth on all occasions, and shout down every 
falsehood, standing alone in arms against a sea of Error, and 
holding desperately in place the hook from which Truth and 
Righteousness and Good Taste hang as by a thread and tremble 
over the unspeakable abyss; if ‘but for a day or two ;—it 
cannot be. I cannot let art and civilization go crashing into 
chaos. Suppose the skies should fall in while I was napping ; 
suppose the round world should take its chance to collapse 
into stardust again ? ’” 


Or here, » again, is a cadence of which De Quincey might have 
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fans proud. But it is put to what a use! It is called 


“The Platitude ” :— 

“*T¢’s after all the little things in life that really matter !’ 
I exclaimed. I was as much ¢ ined as they were flabber- 
ted by this involuntary outbreak; but I have become an 


as - 
re rt in that Taoist art of disintegration which Yen Hui 
described to Confucius as the art of * sitting and forgetting.’ 


I have learnt to lay aside my personality in awkward moments, 
to dissolve this self of mine into the All Pervading; to fall 
back, in fact, into the universal flux, and sit, as I now sat there, 
a blameless lump of matter, rolled on according to the heavens’ 
rolling, with rocks and stones and trees.” 

I hope I have quoted enough for the reader to perceive to 
what wonderful use Mr. Pearsall Smith puts the English 
language ? He is one of those writers of whom it is reported 
that they know pages of the dictionary by heart. I can well 
believe it. His flippancy may please or displease, we may 
admire him as a philosopher or as a satirist, or patronize him 
as a dealer in articles de Paris, but any of us who know 
anything of that difficult, maddening, elusive pursuit, the art 
of writing, must acknowledge him as.a master stylist. 

A. WititaMs-Ex11s, 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. Translated by D. H. Low. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.)—These lively ballads form 
a cycle relating the tremendous deeds of the Serbian hero, 
Marko Kraljevic. They are of traditional origin and were 
written down little more than a hundred years ago. Marko 
stands out as a more natural character than the usual figure of 
heroic ballads, and even shows a certain economy in his heroism 
at times. Probably this is because the ballads: are compara- 
tively recent, having arisen during the Turkish domination in 
the fifteenth century, when the events related might have been 
in living memory. ‘The line-for-line prose translation is a great 
improvement on the free metrical rendering which makes tedious 
so many adaptations of folk-poetry, for the bards or guslars 
who made these ballads were great story-tellers—their technique 
is superb, we should say now, and exactitude of translation alone 
can do them justice. Their conciseness of effect is the better 
brought out in this case as each line, following the original, is 
complete in sense. The loss of rhythm does not outweigh the 
advantages thus gained of spirited comedy and swift narrative 
(apart from the repetitions essential to all oral poetry) which 
Mr. Low presents us in unaffected diction. 

Porms Worrny or Consiprration.—Spanish Folk Songs. 
Selected and Translated by 8S. Salvador de Madariaga. (Con- 
stable. 3s. 6d. net.)—In his Shelley and Calderon and Other 
Essays, 8. de Madariaga extolled the merits of Spanish popular 
poetry. These translations at least justify his enthusiasm. In 
some instances the neatness of phrasing and rhythm in the 
original has been lost. Yet others of the songs, such as those 
quoted below, have, even in translation, undeniable directness 
and lack of sophistication :— 

* Black curse upon money 

For money is the cause 

That the little eyes of her 


whom I love 
Are not in my house.’ 


“Your love is like a pool 
And mine is like a spring. 
The sun comes out, the pool 

dries up, 

But the spring remains.” 
——Via Triumphalis. By Ed. J. Thompson. (Milford. 6s. net.) 
—Conventional thought disguised by Oriental imagery and 
violent colouring ———Poems of To-day ; Second Series. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 2s, 6d, net, paper; 3s. 6d. net, cloth.)—The omis- 
sions in the second volume of this well-known anthology are 
surprising, but some of the contents are more so. However, 
this. could be said truthfully of any anthology, and the present 
volume is ‘fit for much praise” as well as for much blame. 
The short biographies of the poets represented are useful and 


the price of the book is low. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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The Siatesman’s Year-book, 1922, edited by Sir John Scott 
Keltie and M. Epstein. (Macmillan. 20s. net).—This famous 
hook of reference is now in its fifty-ninth year and scems to 
improve with age. Vor the stable nations, it is all that could 
be desired. With Eastern Europe in an unsettled condition, 
the accounts of Russia and her neighbours must necessarily 





be imperfect. The section devoted to Russia shows how 
violently fact may conflict with theory. We are told, for 
example, that “freedom of conscience, of epinion, of the 
press and of meeting are guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
No such freedom is, of course, permitted; the moderate 
Socialist leaders are at this moment being tried for claiming 
these elementary civic rights. In the introductory pages 
we find the text of the “ treaty ”’ which the Sinn Feiners have 
nominally accepted, together with short accounts of the ‘ Irish 
Free State” and Northern Ireland, and a chapter on the League 
of Nations. Two coloured maps show the territorial settlement 
in Upper Silesia and the Burgenland. 





The late Samuel Butler’s whimsical book, The Authoress of 
the Odyssey, and his interesting prose version of The Odyssey 
have at last reached their second editions, and are issued in 
neat octavo volumes uniform with the new editions of his 
other works (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net each). Mr. Henry 
Festing Jones in. a lengthy preface to the first book reminds 
us that Butler's attention was drawn to the Odyssey by his 
discovery that Charles Lamb had translated part of it, or, 
rather, had adapted Chapman’s version. He conceived the 
idea that the poem was the work of a woman in 1891, and 
published his book in 1897. ‘“ He was disappointed by the 
silence of the orthodox.” Itdeed, Mr. Festing Jones thinks 
that Butler’s obsession with the question of the Odyssey 
“tended to shorten his life.” Yet the average classical scholar 
probably believes that Butler was. trying to pull his leg, though 
the book is ostensibly serious to a fault. 





Lincoln, the Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles Reynolds Brown. (Macmillan. 5s. net.)—Mr. Brown's 
enthusiastic little essay on Lincoln is the more noteworthy 
because the author comes of an old Virginian family and remem- 
bers his grandfather shedding tears over Pollard’s Lost Cause. 
Mr. Brown thinks that he has found an unpublished Lincoln 
story :— 

“There was a cortain measure in which the President believed 
strongly. He brought it one afternoon into a Cabinet meeting. 
He found that his Secretaries, to the last man, were all strongly 
opposed to it. He spent considerable time explaining it and 
seeking to bring them to his way of thinking, but apparently 
without much effect. The time came, however, when a vote 
must be taken as other business had to be transacted. 
Lincoln put the motion: ‘ All those in favour of this measure 
will say Aye.’ The Secretaries sat there as silent and as well- 
behaved as a company of nuns at Vespers. ‘ All those who are 
opposed will say No.’ Every man instantly voted a stout, 
loud ‘No.’ There came a look of disappointment in the 
President’s face and then a twinkle in hiseye. After a significant 
pause he remarked, ‘The Ayes seem to have it. The motion 
is carried.’ ” 


The story seems not unfamiliar but it is worth repeating, 


Books and Habits. By Lafcadio Hearn. Edited by John 
Erskine. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.)—Hearn’s abounding popu- 
larity in America accounts for the appearance of this selection— 
edited by a Professor of Columbia University—from. his three 
posthumous books entitled Interpretations of Literature, Life 
and Literature and Appreciations of Poetry, which were all taken 
from notes of his lectures at the University of Tokyo. In 
endeavouring to expound Western literature to his Eastern 
pupils, Hearn unquestionably threw new light on many familiar 
works as well as on his own temperament. Some of the subjects 
treated in this volume are oddly chosen; there are two lectures 
on poems about insects, and there is a “ Note upon the Shortest 
Forms of English Poetry.” The enthusiastic lecture on Cory’s 
Tonica is well worth reading again. “ The 
Bible in English Literature,” Hearn committed himself to the 
strange assertion that: “ Of the New Testament there is very 
little equal to the Old in literary value : indeed, I should recom- 
mend the reading only of the closing book.” There Hearn’s 
dislike of Christianity, rather than his desire not to offend 
Japanese susceptibilities, led him hopelessly astray. 


In a discourse on 


Edited by George 
6d. and 6s. 6d, 


Leinster, East and West; Connaught. 
Fletcher. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 
net respectively.) —These well written and well illustrated hand- 
books, the werk of five Dublin scholars, are identical in treatment 
with the volumes on Ulster and Munster which we commended 
some months ago. They contain much information and they 
avoid politics. The chapters on antiquities by Mn BE, C. Ky 
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Armstrong deserve special mention. The English reader will 
notice, in the Connaugat volume, the lengthy account of the 
measures taken to imyfove the lot of the small Irish peasant 
and the Irish labourer. He will not find a single word to 
suggest that these very costly reforms were made by the hated 
British Government and at the expense of the British tax- 
payer. There is, of course, no gratitude in politics, and especially 
in Irish politics, but the regeneration of Western Ireland, at 
enormous expense, is nono the less a fact for which Great Britain 
deserves credit. 





The Bermondsey Public Libraries Committee sends Catalogues, 
carefully compiled by Mr. John Frowde, the chief librarian, of 
the Juvenile Lending Departments in thé Rotherhithe and 
St. Olave Libraries, which contain between them over three 
thousand volumes. The books have been well chosen and 
include, as we are glad to see, many fairy-tales, some stories 
from the Greek classics and a fair amount of poetry, besides 
stories of adventure and sentiment. It is pleasant to know 
that 236 children’s books, on an average, are issued daily, 
The good that is being done by these libraries in a very poor 
district is incalculable. 


Conscription and Conscience: A History, 1916-1919. By 
John W. Graham. (G. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Graham has thought it worth while to describe at length 
the agitation of the “conscientious objectors"”’ who would 
not fight for their country in the War. It is, however, 
interesting to know. that they numbered in all only 
16,000, and that the “ absolutists,’”’ who would neither fight 
nor work, but who expected to be fed and clothed while the 
nation was in deadly peril, numbered only 1,543. Mr. Clifford 
Allen, in his preface, admits that many of these persons showed 
“a spirit of half-arrogant pride not far removed from that 
militarism which they sought to overthrow.” He reminds his 
Socialist friends that the individual would have just as much 
right to refuse to work for the State in a Socialist Utopia as 
he had to refuse to fight for the State. Mr. Allen forgets that 
the Socialists, as in Russia, would control the food supply and, 
probably, would show no mercy to dissentients, 





St. Luke. With Introduction and Notes by Lonsdale Ragg. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.)—This new volume of the Westminster 


Commentaries is admirably edited and will interest the educated 
layman, for whose use it is mainly intended. Mr. Ragg deals 
with the authorship and main features of the Gospel in an 
introduction of fifty pages. The text and commentary are 
continuous. Each section of the text—which is that of the 
Revised Version—is preceded by a brief exposition and followed 
by detailed notes. Textual criticism is reduced to a minimum, 
so that readers who know no Greek will meet with few 
difficulties. Mr. Ragg’s attitude is conservative, but he shows 
himself well acquainted with the latest criticism, including 
Mr. Cadbury’s attempt to show that St. Luke did not make 
any exceptional use of medical terms. Renan, as he reminds 
us, called this Gospel “ the most beautiful book ever written.” 


With the Judaeans in the Palestine Campaign. By Licut.- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson, (Hutchinson. 16s. net.)—In the summer 
of 1917 Colonel Patterson, who had commanded a body of 
Zionists at Gallipoli, was ordered to raise a Jewish regiment. 
The scheme was devised by Lieutenant Jabotinsky and, despite 
the hostility of many English Jews, it proved successful. In 
all, about 5,000 English, Russian and Polish Jews, with some 
Palestinians, enlisted in the 38th, 39th and 40th Royal Fusiliers. 
Colonel Patterson took the 38th out to Egypt in March, 1918, 
and thence went up to the front north of Jerusalem, where the 
39th joined them. For nearly two months before the great 
advance the Jewish battalions were in the Jordan valley. Their 
part in the battle was the seizure of a ford across the Jordan, 
followed by a march up into Gilead. The Jewish troops fought 
well but suffered severely from disease in the pestilential Jordan 
valley. Colonel Patterson, who is not a Jew but who sympathizes 
heartily with Jewish aspirations, says that Lord Allenby’s 
Staff showed a bitter hostility towards the Jewish battalions 
and tried to get rid of them. He charges the military admin- 
istration of Palestine with having done its utmost to annul the 
effect of the Government's Zionist policy, and almost with 
conniving at the Arab racial riots in Jerusalem in April, 1920. 





——$—$_ 


after Colonel Patterson’s return home. The author's com. 
plaints are very precise and point to a fundamental difference 
of opinion between the Home Government and the military 
authorities in Palestine, which was bound to have unfortunate 
results. The book deserves reading and is well illustrated, 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

William De Morgan and His Wife. By A. M. W. Stirling. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 25s. net.) England To-day. By 
George A. Greenwood. (G. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net.)—— 
An American Diplomat in China. By Paul S. Reinsch. ((, 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.)——The Public Library. By 
E. A. Baker. (Daniel O’Connor. 12s. 6d. net.) The War 
in the Air ; being the Story of the Part Played in the Great War by 
the Royal Air Force. By Sir Walter Raleigh. Vol. I. (Clarendon 
Press. 21s. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Aria (Mrs.), My Sentimental Self, Foroword by S. McKenna, 8vo 
(€ chapman & Hall) net 15°90 
Beveridge (T. J.), English Renalssance Woodwork, 1660-1770, folio 
(Technical Journals) net 126'0 


Bithell (J.), Commercial German Dictionary, cr 8vo........ (Pitman) net 10 6 
a e 7. Literarius; or, The Grammar Schoole, ed. by E. T. 
NS Ns 3.556506 nncesdancden ne (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 160 
Chambecists oy, 8.), A Text- Book of Organic Chemistry (Routledge) net 16.0 
Christian Faith (The), ed. by C. F. Nolloth, cr 8vo........ (Murray) net 7.6 
Colgrave (B.) and Short (A. R.), Historic Faith in the Light of To-day, 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 8 0 
Cooper (F. 8. Ashley-), Eton », Harrow at tho Wicket, roy 8vo 
(St. James's Preas Co., Ltd.) net 15 0 
Drawings in Pen and Pencil from Diirer’s Day to Ours (Studio Office) net 42.0 
Dupréel (E.), La Legende Socratique et les Sources do Platon, roy 8vo 
ear Univ. Preas) net 15 0 
“ Elliso pioaes Evelyn)” (Lord Howard de Walden), The Cauldron of 
BOUT, GUD. cccccccccccvccccsccececcasccestessnvcces (Laurie) net 63,6 
Giddings © os ), Studies in the spend of Human Society (Macmillan) net 14,0 
Goudy (F. W.), Tho Alphabet, 4to.............cccceeeeeeees ne) net 300 
Griffin (F. L.), An ietieiestion (4 Mathematical Analysis. .(Harrap) net 10 6 
Hall (G. 8.), Senescence: The Last Half of Life, roy 8vo..(Appleton) net 21 0 
Hardy (T.), Pages from the Works of, arranged by Ruth Head, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 76 
Hoole (C.), A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schoole, in four 





emall Treatises, cr 8VO......-..escecccees odder & Stoughton) net 76 
Johnson (W. B.), Among French Folk, 8v0........ee00++-- (Palmer) net 12 6 
Lubbock (B.), The Blackwall Frigates, SEDaccccece «--.(J. Brown) net 160 
MacGarr (L.), Rural Community, cr 8vo.............. * (Mac millan) net 8,0 
—— (Capt. E. W.), A Bibliography of the Works of Rudyard Kipling, 

PTTTUTITILITTITT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tr Bookman's Journal net 160 
mn i, Ek i Sn £nckbeenenetnrseneesntecnssad (Constable) net 10.6 
Mukerjee (R.), Principles sce —_ arative Economics, Vol. I1., 8vo (King) net 180 
Nankivell (Joyce M.) and Loch (S.), Ireland in Travail, cr 8vo (Murray) net 76 
Paine (R. Py Lost Ships aor Lovely Seas, 8vo............ Allen) net 15/0 
Seas and Places (Keyser), A Life in Five Continents, 8vo. .(Murray) net 16,0 
Pitt (Frances), Bn ny a Creatures, 8VO.....ccccsecess: (G. Allen) net 126 
Portman ) Asses in Bolivia, 8VO......++0.+- (G. Richards) net 15/0 
Prescott (P. C.), The Poetic Mind, 8V0............0.s00. (Macmillan) net 9 0 
Pycroft (Rev. J.), The Cricket Field, 8vo. .(St. James's Press Co., Ltd.) net 21/0 
Russell o} Evolution of Continuity in the Natural World. .(G. "Allen) net 16,0 
Sainsbury (H.), The Heart as a Power-Chamber (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12.6 
Stacpoole (the Duke de), Irish and other Memories, 8vo....(Philpot) net 15,0 
ree velyn), Life of the Spirit and the Life of To- -day (Methuo a3 net 7/8 

telly 


. HD), —_ Standard Dictionary of re ayy Language, 
Wagnall) net : 

Harmonism and FE roe Evolution 
(Murray) net 2 


Walton (Sir C. ow. (Waldstain), 
Westaway (K. M.), Educational Theory of Plutarch, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 

Western (Col. J. 8S. E.), Reminiscences of an Indian Cavalry Officer, 8vo 

(a. Allen) net 

Williams (E. H.), Opiate an, GW BO. ccccccvesoces (Macmillan) net 8,U 


TILO - -LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 











OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’ 3 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, lreland 


; DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 





NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 


fasneaase name of: 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 





H.M, THE KING. and 26 COCKSPUR STREET, &.W.1. 
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ag ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
rovides for its preservation, and without which the hair geta 
Ses thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s, 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 











SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 
of saving which for convenience and 


HODGE 





advantage is unequalled. Endowment 
Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
84 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JUNE 127TH AND 13TH.—PERSIAN and INDIAN MINIATURES, ILLUMIN- 
ATED MANUSCRIPTS and WORKS of ART, Rare Persian Tiles, Oriental 
Carpeta, etc. 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), price 1s. 

JUNE 12TH AND 13TH.—ENGRAVINGS and MODERN ETCHINGS, the 
property of G. W. Brooke, Esq., of Geneva. 

JUNK 14TH.—OIL PAINTINGS, including Portraits by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
R.A., and J. Zoffany, R.A., the property of the late R. A. Oswald, Eaq., J.P., 
of Auchincruive, Ayrshire ; Sketches for Tapestry by P. P. Rubens, the property 
of the Rt. Hon. Lord Vernon, etc. 

Illustrated catalogues (7 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

JUNE 15TH AND 16TH.—JAPANESE, CHINESE and THIBETAN WORKS 
of ART, DRAWINGS, etc., including the property of Alfred Macpherson Dunn, 

aq., of Mrs. Ernest Hart, and of Sir J. Salusbury Trelawny, Bt. 

UNE 16TH.—WORKS of ART, including Canton Enamels and _ Ivories ; 
Old English Furniture in Oak and Mahogany ; French Furniture ; Rare Anatolian 
Rugs, etc. 

On View. Catalogucs may be had. 
O “SPECTATOR ” READERS.—A reader in London would 
like to share cost with country reader. Would post punctually Mondays. 


—MACDONALD, 2 Hereford Mansions, W. 2. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
LECTURESHIP in MATHEMATICS, to be entered upon at beginning of 

next academic year. Stipend according to qualifications; at least £400, and 

superannuation in the Universities’ scheme.—Applications, with one copy of 
testimonials, to be sent by June 24th to the SECRETARY, University College, 

Leicester. 


HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
NIEH CHIH KUEI PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE BOYS. 





An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School, candidates to be 25 to 
80 years of age, unmarried and preferably graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London or other recognized British University. They must hold Government 
Certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas and be good all-round teachers, 
trained and qualified for teaching any class the ordinary class subjects. 

Pay, Tacls 315 per mensem, without allowances, under agreement for three 
years, renewable if services satisfactory at higher rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of tho Tael is about 3s. 6d., but is 
subject to fluctuation. 

There is a liberal Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance is provided. 

Employees are exempt from all Municipal rates and taxes, First-class passage 
provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Applicants should write to the Agents, giving brief particulars as to age, etc., 
when further particulars and application form will be sent to suitable candidates, 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 

68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 3. 

June, 1922. 


U NIVERSITY DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham will shortly 
appoint a LECTURER IN CLASSICS. Stipend £300 per annum. 

Applications must be sent in by Saturday, June 24th, 1922. 

For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY TO 
THE COUNCIL, University Offices, 38 North Bailey, Durham, 





OF 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham will shortly 
appoint a PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION and invite applications, which must 
be received not later than 20th June, 1922. 

A copy of the terms and conditions of the appointment will be supplied om 
application to 

a _ THE HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE JOINT BOARD, 

University Offices, 38, North Bailey, Durham. 

May 29th, 1922. 


[ NIVERSITY OF OXFORD.—MERTON PROFESSOR- 

SHIP OF ENGLISH LITERATURE is vacant. Present annual stipend 

oom ean income-tax.—Applications before July 15th to REGISTRAR ot 
ne University. 


a rl y . . 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


———=—=_= 











THEATRES, &c. 


| ip whelage J THEATRE.— Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
“4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 230. YOU NEVER 
CA N TEL L, by ‘Bernard Shaw, 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Easq., K.C., MP. 
Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may alse 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees; Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westficld College, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3. 

("= ss" COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Examination will be held in June and July for THREE OPEN SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. Latest day of application, 19th June, 1922.—For further particulars 
apply to the WARDEN, 43-45 Harley Street, W.1. 








| gry re me SUMMER SCHOOL, July 4th ta 

llth. Subject: “‘ THE CHRISTIAN ORDER OF SOCIETY.” Distinguished 
lecturers. Serious thinking. Free discussion. Beautiful country house in Derby- 
shire. Rambles and sports.—Particulars, 922 ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE, 8.W. 1. 


NIVERSITY . caeees eann § 














OF LON DOWD. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY FROM 1908 TO 1918” will be given by Professor ALFRED PRI- 
BRAM (Professor of History in the University of Vienna), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on JUNE 12th, 14th and 16th, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be taken by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M., K.T., F.R.S. The Lectures will be delivered 
in English. A syllabus may be obtained on application to the undersigned 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 


___ Academic Registrar. — 

N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, 

Brondesbury, N.W.6; recognized by Board of Education and University 

of London. Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; Higher Certificate and Diplogja of National 

Froebel Union. Students eligible for Board of Hducation grants.—For par- 

ticulars apply to Principal, Miss KATHARINH L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral 
Science Tripos, Cambridgé. 

EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Announces a Course of Lectures 
on French History, beginning July 10th, by 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 








VOSGES, PARIS. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. i 
rNXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
ge, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 58.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply ta 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
EASTBOURNE. a 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomea 
Edinburgh Training School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


1¥ ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft.up. Practical comprehensive training, Individual 
consideration. Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 























TO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
House and grounds.—Avoly Principal, Lec House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


pyeeaseserrs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS., 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ““WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay. the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Tilustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerficld,’’ Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 








A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. ’ 
T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
bh from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
"EES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORT H- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Interviews by appointment only, 
before September 6th. 





ST: BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY. 


es THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL and 





Putrons .. 
ELEVEN OTHER B.SHOPS, 
Patroness »» THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 


Head-Mistress .. Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. (late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, University of London). 

Fees ; £70—£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class-singing) 
and Laundry. 

Bursaries are given in special cases. 

A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
playing-fleld at Westbury. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
qualify wtions. 

Apply to Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, Hon. Sec., or HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. §S 


Boarding 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


VV turon HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad afe received, and may remain durirg 
the ho —— 
Priucipals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


O YERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Tlead-Mistreas, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


rF.HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 

Prep. for Exams.—-Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
SCHOOL, 


CALDER GIRLS’ 








ial attention 
£120 a year. 














SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


1T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Clasaical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 


Be. 
Fees: Daughters of ( y, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Fuads. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


r[\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad. thorough 
Edueation on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 


Home eare and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well redommended.—Principal, Miss ROWERS. 








l"\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Monours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


IGH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 











SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs. 
kK WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, aud takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, uatural, happy 


home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
owns and ten minutes from thé sea. Ty 
jursery Training School, 


ained lady nurse from the Hampstead 








HE BEERIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. In open position, 5 min, 
rom sea. High-class School for Girls, »d 187 i 
teaching. Apply PRINCIPAL. established 1876. Definite Church 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


™ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limite, 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Stee 
We at tae Colle GEC 1 liens beee uastrted description o 
le al lege. — ‘ : cation t.), * Royal N it 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. Pt) yal Navy House, 


\4 ~ ee 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKKS.—Publie School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat. 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head- Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
nation will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Ww Al 2 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEBKRING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 























FOREIGN. 


ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. Genera! education. Winter sport, 


English references. Principal: Mdlie. DE GIEZ. 


ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE, 
; = —— school for Elder Girls. Sports. Enztish reierences.— Prin ipals 











PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
E LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


gives Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Extempore Discourse, Voice 
Production, Manner of Delivery, Reciting and English Pronunciation. Syllabus 
forwarded.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 
‘TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment 
with pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—Write to 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. 1. 


FFYHE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 5.W. 1. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


~~ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Parents can obtain reliable information 


YCHOOLS 
respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Homes 


& jor boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most importantschools, and thus 

able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayiair 1063, L064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOULS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


GIRLS, 


CLERGY BOYS FOR 








acti lataeat 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, Gc. 
beg pn een and Duplicating of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSS. Js. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials irom about 80,000 words. Where criticlam is vecuired a small! fee ls 
charged. Authors MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








ARN Money by Your Per. Unique postal course: How 
¥ | to write, what to write about, where tosel!. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet iree.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First-class throughout. July llth, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 
4 weeks, 79 gna. Sept. 26th, Northern Italian Art Cities, 4 weeks, 79 gns.— 


ll eet 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
Sg ma gg! situated HOTEL PENSION 


near MONTREUX. 1,800 ft. Large grounds. ‘Tennis. Narcissus 
season. Good table. Terms from frs. 9 (Swiss).—Photos, prospectus, Misa 
PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier, sur Vevey. 





| Tf BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Iiydro. Beautiful osition on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.) 
Telep.: S41, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND _ GLAZING. 
* VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
“ pLASTINE” = Putty, 328. per cewt., kegs pS 7 lb. tins, 4s. 3d. 
each, post free. A particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, ‘ an eC 


Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


haga Ann 
EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend ow cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Joan Stock.—P.R.H.A.. Ltd. St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street. W.1. ; 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
seribing the residences, &e., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who rece ive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on yon to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 


General Manager, 1 Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 




















T\ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES. a. “TURN” SUITS, The confidence of all travellers whose 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive > : . ° 
prio Ist or send germents for free’ estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. natural tastes require the very highest 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. ocean-going servi d hoot in tall 
~- —— ean- ervice and comfort is fu 
RIIWICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value fi ty resaectrreans 7 
aevured. “an p to to. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on — 15s. on apprec lated in the operation of the “O 
Gold, £2 on Platinuin ash or offer by return. If offer not acee paros! - nae : . 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken Ste amers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. Cc - . r: yt 
8. CANN & CO. 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. ompany. With an efficiency and 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, cuisine that leave nothing to be desired 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, , ‘ ae ; 

Ton £2 = Specimens sent free.--HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, these steamers are the ne plus ultra 
ndon, . ; 

——__—— —___—__—___—_ of marine construction, 

LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches'and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. er 53a. per tin, post free, from 
HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, She field. 





” 








Travel by the 
‘Comfort Route” 
SAILINGS 


from Southampton and Cherbourg. 


*“ VESTRIS ” - June 20 








Qt. ANDREW. § HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOU LTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farma of over 500 acres. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HA.L, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 


“ ORDUNA” - June 23 
66 ” 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. OROPESA - July 7 
For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 


DENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. _ Telephone No. 56. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


— OF ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER. Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, and 
America Mouse, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 











NOBLE POVERTY “FOUNDATION. 

Under the Scheme regulating this Charity, app'':.nts for admission to the | 
Hospital under the Noble Poverty Foundation musi ve at least 60 years of age, | ——————____—. . = a ‘simi 
and must have been reduced by misfortune from independence to poverty, 
and must not have been in receipt of parochial relief other than medical relief 
within twelve months. There are two vacancies to be filled in July, and applicants 
should write, giving full particulars as to age, status and present cireumstances, - Se 
to Mr. P. 8. WAY, Bank Chambers, Winchester. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTAPLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marcu 3187, 1920), Always ask jor 























By Appointment, 





In response to the Appeal whith has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 












"ton 





ROL LUXE 
A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ES rr 
who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event DMACITE 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, “< Fhe Golden Wr 17¢€ of England’ , 








Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, | 
8.W. 1. from whom full particulars may be obtzined. | Booklet and Full Price List from the makers, 
———$ $$ H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 








£1 ——_—_—_——_-— = 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country 
for a poor slum kiddie. 


se | LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
ogee tenn ee === || MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 











The Chrila iren's C muntry Holiday Fund are hoping to enaniets 
send 20,000 away this year, but many, many more The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
ARE WANTING TO GO Jon maine ommecTon 
° FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 1 ‘Subscribed Capital - - £38,117,103 
better, _by sending something a EARL OF Paid-up Capital- - « 10,860,852 
ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? Reserve Fund 5 " a 10,860,852 
Sean nee an Figg ag 0 Se Same Deposits (de: 3s, 1921) - + $78,117,092 
] OOKS.—Ward’s Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Sterne’s — 
Works, illus. by Stothard, 4 vols., 1808, £2 10s.; Clarke's the Pictures HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s.; Rabelais’ 
Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 86s., pub. at 63s.; Pepy’s Diary, 4 vols., OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES ‘ 
lés. 9d.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; 100,000 Books in OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED. First Editions of ——S += 
Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayer's Folly, 1305; Outcast of the Islands, 1896 ; AFFILIATED BANKS : 
also Masefieid’s Sult Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Merey, 1911; Walter D 
Ramal’s Songs of Childhood, 1902; Beerbohm’s Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen ; BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE SANS. LF 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 1909; John Inglesant, 1888 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 











1879.—EDWABD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, anes 
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biscuits are a delight- 
ful combination of crisp 


flaky biscuit and real x, 
cheese of most delicate })) 
and refined flavour.Th wxey 
are ideal for luncheon oe 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. { 


Made only b 


CARR& 


TD ie 
) i} 
CARLISLE 
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NOT NEARLY ENOUGH 


The following extracts from a letter from a young lady 
living in Moscow appeared in ‘‘ The Times” of June 4th: 








. - « But there is not nearly enough to feed the 
starving. The famine is creeping farther and 
farther. All the south is famine-stricken—the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, the Kuban and the Don, 
and the southern part of the Voronezh Govern- | 
ment. . . . In the Voronezh Government, accord- | 
ing to the Commissariat for Agriculture, 75 per | 
cent. of winter corn and 90 per cent. of summer 
corn is unsown; that means famine again next 
year z.ees 





‘““This summer there will be terrible epidemics 
again. . . We must trust in the help of God. I 
do not believe that any human strength is suffi- 
cient to cope with all these horrors. ...”’ 


Nevertheless YOU can help to alleviate the 

sufferings of the famine stricken. With 

YOUR help life itself can be given to one or 
more, according to your means. 


Twelve shillings saves a life. 


| 
Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine | 
Relief Fund, 87, General Buiidings, Aldwych, London, | 
W.C.2, which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal for 

the Russian Famine, 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1916). 

















CONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 





| 54/- 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 











(ONauistaDOR 
Goddard 




















te Powder 


Sold everywhere G ¥ 26 &4% 


To FURNISH A FLAT for £190 
Write for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., itd, 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Capital Authorised and Issued .. ee ee ee ee e-  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee oe ee oe ee os «+  £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ,, ee ee ve ee ee oe «+  £3,160,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
states and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
recelvo@ for fixed periods 6n terms which may be 


on application, 





PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - - = C. E. Maupren, Esq., M.A. 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
H. Bristow WALLER and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Some. &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 

The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 

bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








Deputy Chairman 
Chairman of Ship Committes 
Joint Secretaries - 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Page es os .. £16 16 0 | Quarter-Page (4-Col.) oe 4 SE 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0! PerInch .. ee oe 015 0 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page oe «. £23 2 Of Inside Page ee ee 1818 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, 11 in. by 618/16in, £18 18 0 | Quarter-Page, 5} in. by 3 5/16 in. P 

£4 14 
Half-Page, lin. by313/16in.9 9 O | Eighth-Page, 23 in, by 3 5/16 in. e 
a 7 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 1s. 4d. a line for 
every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
£1 PER INCH, 
‘ERMS : net, 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


The Church Times.— The house-party is as amusing as 
Charley’s aunt’s visitors, and the farce never flags from start 
to finish. - + This fresh proof of his versatility is bound to 
be an immense success.’’ 








THOMAS HARDY. 


LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 


with 


7s. 6d. net. 





JAMES STEPHENS. 


THE HILL OF VISION. 
Poems. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ Insurrec- 
tions,”’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE 


ROCKIES. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches,” etc. With 38 Emblems by 
VERNON Hi. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Country Life.-—‘A book not unworthy to be placed on the 
bookshelf with Thoreau, Stevenson atid Kinglake. . . . 
Mr. Graham has opened a window and over our small fields 
and crowded cities blows the breath of the prairie, the eternal 
refreshment of simple delights, the calm and grandeur of hills.”’ 





1922 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1922. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 





a 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC. The 
of Five Years in Polar Regions. 
By VILJALMUR STEFANSSON. Tilustrated. 
30s. net. 
The Sunday Times.—‘‘ One of the most fascinating stories 
of the Arctic yet written.” 


Story 


8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Sg 











The Great Liberal Progressive Paper 


DAILY NEWS 























THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London. S.W. 1, 





Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


It is probable that the great attack on Mount 
Everest will take place during the present 
month, and a study of this book will add 
enormously to anyone’s interest in the result 


MOUNT EVEREST 


THE RECONNAISSANCE, 1921. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O., and other 
Members of the Mount Everest Expedition. 


With 33 full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. Medium 8vo. 
25s. net. 


Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, with additional plates. 
Quarto. £5 5s. net. 


Sir MARTIN ConwaAY, in the Manchester Guardian.— The book tells the tale 
of the doings of last year’s journey, and a notable tale it is, well told, finely 
illustrated with wonderful photographs. The narrative is full of interest and 
information.” 

Ilustrated London News.—" As fascinating and picturesque ae it ia valuable. 
It will rank with the best of its kind and is assured of a success that is exce ption- 
ally well deserved. It will satisfy both the expert and the casual reader, and there 
can be nothing but praise for all concerned in it.” 

Country Life-—“ The book is admirably and enthusiastically written, very 
finely illustrated, and in every way an ideal record of what will always be con- 
sidered a classical example of exploration in its first stage.’’ ’ 








AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Major-General Sir F. H. SYKES, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
late Chief of the Air Staff and Controller-General of Civil Avia- 
tion. 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— As a broad survey of the pre-war organization of our 
air services, and of their extraordinary development and wonderful achieve- 
ment in the great struggle, written in the light of intimate knowledge of al! 
the details, it leaves nothing to be desired. Here we have a faithful picture 
vivid, and of perfect composition.” 





A NEW MEDLEY OF MEMORIES 
By the Right Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER-BLAIR, Bart 
One volume. 16s. net. 


Westminster Gazelle—‘ Very entertaining.” 
Church T'imes.—“ Very entertaining.” 





HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

An Historical Sketch 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Tokio. 3 Vols. £4 4s. net. 


The Times Literary aw There can hardly be an over-measure 
of praise accorded to Sir Charles Eliot for the methods he uses and the qualittes 
he exhibits. A set of volumes which henceforth, surely, must be counted 
indispensable.”” 


A HUNDRED YEARS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
By OSGOOD MACKENZIE, of Inverewe. With Illustra. 
tions. Fourth Impression. 16s. net. 


Country Life—‘ It is safe to say that generations yet unborn will find 
Mr. Mackenzie’s book a mine of interest and delight.” 


MEMORIES AND NOTES OF PERSONS 


AND PLACES 


By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., D.Litt., formerly Slade 

Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge and 

Keeper of the Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
With Portrait. Third Impression. 18s. net. 











THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


By REGINALD FARRER. With Illustrations and Map. 
Second Impression. 21s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ Of modern travellers with a sense of 

style, Mr. Farrer must take his place in the forefront aléngside of Mr. Doughty 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and Mr. Norman Douglas.” 











THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF 
SCOTLAND 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Author of 
Life of the Salmon,” ete. New and Revised Edition. 
Maps and Illustrations. 25s. net. 





“The 
With 
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WHO ARE THE 
NEWSPAPER 
MILLIONAIRES ? 





Everyone is reading and arguing about 
Northcliffe’s book 


** Newspapers and their Millionaires.” 


Viscount little 


It is a racy review of London daily news- 


papers and their millionaire owners. 


It goes fully and revealingly into the 
ownership of the newspapers which help 


you to form your opinions, 


And it includes a very interesting picture 
gallery, containing portraits of all the 
personalities by whom Metropolitan daily 


journalism is controlled. 


Its are 
interesting a multitude of readers who 


before had scarcely ever considered 


newspaper ownership, 


good -humoured _ disclosures 





‘Newspapers and 
their Millionaires ’ 


3d. 





ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Further supplies now ready. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and adilress to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 








‘* Enthralling.’’ 
(Westminster Gazette.) 


‘* Brilliant.”’ 
(Sunday Times.) 
** Queer.”’ ‘* Wise.” 
(New Statesman.) (Manchester Guardian.) 


“* Almost perfect." 
(Country Life.) 
‘Refreshingly clever." 

(Daily News.) 


Fifth Edition 


MR. PROHACK 


nearly ready, 





By ARNOLD BENNETT. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
By A. A. MILNE. Second Edition. 6s. net 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
By JANET SPENS, M.A., D.Litt., Resident English Tutor 


at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A manual of Elizabethan drama intended for the use of 
University students and the general reader. 
CORIOLANUS 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG and R. H. CASE. Demy 8vo. 


6s. net. 


| The Arden Shake speare. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE OF 
TO-DAY 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
The aim of this book is to present the spiritual life in terms 
of contemporary thought, without using the technical language 
of mysticism. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by LONSDALE 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


RAGG, B.D. With a Map. Demy 8vo. Lis. net. 
[Westminster Commentaries. 
Glorious Fun 
SUBURBIA 
Iitustrated by A. M. Bateman. Demy 4to. 6s. net. 


Tennis Tales 
5s. net. 


IT’S ALL IN THE GAME: 
By WILLIAM T. TILDEN. Crown 8vo. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 


By WILLIAM T. TILDEN. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 

PUNTING 
By W. M. WINSTANLEY. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


A delightful river pastime thoroughly explained for the novice, 
with hints on punt racing, ete., for the expert. 


THE ART OF CRICKET 
By WARWICK W. ARMSTRONG. With 20 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A practical and enlightening book on cricket by the popular 
captain of the suecessful Australian team of 1921. Every 
schoolboy and every teacher should possess it. 


net. 


Illus- 
net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 2. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


amas FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS ——= 
CURRENCY, 1913-1921. 


A memorandum on exchange rates, note circulation, gold reserves, whole- 
sale prices, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
PUBLIC FINANCE, 1921. 
A review of the financial position of nearly all European and some cxtra- 
European countries, 10s. net. 
CENTRAL BANKS OF ISSUE, 1913-1921. 
A statement and analysis of the Balance-shects of the various Danks 
of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 
MEMORANDA PREPARED FOR rHE 
BRUSSELS CONFERENCE, and now reissued. 
1. CREDIT CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS, 
By A. C. Pigou. Is. net. 
2. By G. W. J. Bruins. 
3. By M. Pantaleoni. 





Is. net. 
is. net. 





These important compilations are all published in 
Great Britain for the League by 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. 
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CONSTABLE 


FICTION 


- SAINT TERESA 


A Novel by HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of 
*Queed.”’ 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘‘ Saint Teresa’ is the story of 
how hatred changes to love, and it is a remarkably fine book, . . . 
It is a long novel, but the dramatic interest is never side-tracked. 
It is also intensely exciting.” 











THE THINGS WE ARE 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tres LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘‘ We have been easily and almost 
insensibly drawn in, from pages of frony which are a sheer delight 
and through scenes which to the last have the air of comedy. St 
Mr. Middleton Murry sees with his own eyes and states his keen 
perceptions very simply. It is a great thing to look so far into 
the depths and yet move with this amusing swiftness."’ 


VAGRANT TUNE 


By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 7s. 6d. net. 

DEAN INGR, writing in the EVENING STANDARD, Says :—‘ We have still 
some thoroughly wholesome novels. I have just tread a charming little 
book called ‘A Vagrant Tune’ by Mr. Bryan T. Holland, which is 
worthy of the author of ‘Cranford.’ ‘ Very Victorian taste,’ I shall 
be told. But I am Victorian and, having tasted the old wine and 


the new, I think the old is better. 
THE MICKLEHAM MEREDITH 


has begun publication with 
THE EGOIST 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 

Per volume 5s. net. 
the first volumes of a new complete edition 
Meredith’s Works—pocket size; large type ; 
specially manufactured paper; old-style cloth binding; 
gilt lettered. There will shortly be published :— 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


SNOWBLIND 











These are 
of George 








By KATHERINE BURT, Author of “The Branding 
Iron.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
ABDICATION 
By EDMUND CANDLER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tires LITERARY SvprLeEMENT.—‘‘A brilliant study of the 


psychology of the Indian masses. . . . A series of vivid tableaux, 
drawn from the life, which illustrate and explain the intensity of 
racial bitterness that underlies and feeds the revolutionary movement 
euphemistically called ‘ Non-co-operation.’ ” 





By the same Author: SIRI RAM. 7s. 6d. net 
THE GARDEN PARTY 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 4th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A very great short story writer.” 
“Totally unlike anybody else except Tchekhov.” 


OUTLOOK 
DALY EXPRESS. 


GENERAL BOOKS 
GORDON CRAIG’S LATEST BOOK 
THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


Photogravure frontispiece. 6d. net. 

Visitors to the International Theatrical Exhibition at 
South Kensington will welcome a reminder of this important 
and beautiful book, in which Mr. Gordon Craig gives his 
ideas and voices his discontents, working and planning for 
the theatre of to-morrow. 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Author of ‘ Character and 











3ls. 








Every man has in him the material for one book— 
the story of his own life. 


MESSRS. 


A. M. PHILPOT 


offer 


£250 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 


for a 
BOOK OF SELF-REVELATION. 


It can take the form of a Diary, a Journal or the usual Novel; 
can be long or short just as it happens; and it is taken for granted 
that the writer, well known or otherwise, will remain anonymous, 
communicating with the publishers through a third person. 

This offer is not made with a view to inviting sensational or morbid 
details. It is inspired by a desire for the fearless expression of Truth 
to Life, which should produce not only an interesting story of happen- 
ings, but a faithful revelation of the effects, good and bad, upon the 
evelopment of the character subjected to them. 

Manuscripts must be sent in not later than December 15th, 1922. 
Write to the publishers for particulars. 





A notable new book. 


IRISH AND OTHER MEMORIES. 


By the DUKE DE STACPOOLE. 
With nine illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


It is not often that a book of reminiscences contains the variety 
of subjects and interests that will be found in these fascinating memories 
of a shrewd and warm-hearted cosmopolitan. Equally at home in 
courts and green-rooms, a familiar at the Vatican in the days of the 
Papal States and at the Bohemian Clubs of Old London, the Duke 
de Stacpoole seems to have known everyone everywhere for fifty 
years. The book is full of good things that touch on an almost be- 
wildering variety of swhjects, grave and gay, particularly gay. Well- 
known names crop up on every page—the index contains nearly a 
thousaud names, 


The most discussed book of the moment. . 


MORAL POISON IN MODERN 
FICTION. 


By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Stiff paper. 2s. 6d. net. 


A careful and thorough analysis of the ethics that permeate modern 
novels, the life they portray and the chatacters they exalt. Copious 
quotations from well-known authors reveal the fact that a new 
morality is therein proclaimed and a new licence assumed. 


A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd., 69 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 

















THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL’S 
AMUSING NEW NOVEL 


THE TACTLESS MAN 


* Full of life and amusing comment.”- uily 


“Shrewd and entertaining.’’—Times. 
| ‘* The Tactless Man’ should number his friends by 


| 
D Mail 
*‘ Entertaining and agreeable.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
| the hundred thousand.”—Liverpool Courier. | 





THE TACTLESS MAN 


By the Author of 
“Three Loving Ladies,” “ Susie,’ etc. 
7s. 6d. net. And at all Libraries. 














Opinion in the United States.” 12s. net. 
A collection of essays and reflections by a well-known 
philosopher and _ stylist. 


MORE TRIVIA 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 





63. net. Uniform with 











the same author’s “ Trivia.” 
TimEs.—* Like all the best humorists, Mr. Pearsall Smith is an | 
inverted poet. He brings the petty and the innnense together with 
a flourish of his fingers. . . His ‘ Trivia,’ with their fnder 
flippancy and winking sapience, are rarely filmy nothings. . . , 
Mr. Peareall Smith has the artist’s faculty of re-reading and re-forgetting 
life. Thus he nurses its precarious charm,” : 


AFTER THE WAR 


[4th Imp. 








21s. 


By Colonel REPINGTON. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 


net. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


NEW VOLUMES OF PLAYS. 


A 
FAMILY MAN 


! 
The play produced last | 
year at the Comedy | 
Theatre, London. 


LOYALTIES 


The play now running at 
the St. Martin's Theatre, 
London. 
DUCKWORTH’S MODERN PLAYS SERIES. 
Cloth, 3s. net each, Paper, 2s. 6d. net each. 


























DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, oy 
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| ae a number of years past The Medici Society has used the back page of the Spectator to bring 
to the notice of The Society’s supporters the more salient points of its activities. It is gratif ying 
to all parties to record that this method apparently appeals to a large number of persons. The 
Society, however, feels that there must be many among the Sfectator’s readers who do not make the 
fullest use of the material issued every year which explains in greater detail than can be done in a news- 
paper advertisement the nature of its publications. The Society has now ready a well-illustrated pamphlet 
containing all necessary information about new Medici Prints. Readers are invited to apply for this 
immediately ; their names will be noted and further information sent to them from time to time. 


But better than all printed lists is a visit to The Medici Galleries at 7,Grafton Street (top of Dover Street), 
where the prints, both old and new, may be seen to the best advantage. Realizing that the finest work of Art 
may be degraded by an inadequate frame, The Society has been at great pains to produce frames suitable 
to the various schools of painting and have adapted or copied fine examples of each period available. 
A Medici Print requires as careful framing as the original that it reproduces, consideration not only of the picture 
itself but of the surroundings in which it is to hang being essential to perfection of artistic result. The number 
of different styles of frame produced by The Medici Society is large, and all may be seen in the galleries. For 
those who are unable to inspect them, a special ‘‘ Note on Framing,” illustrating in colour and black and white 
all the principal varieties of style that The Society has to offer has been prepared. This pamphlet will be sent 
post free on application. The Society not only undertakes to frame its own Medici Prints, but will frame 
customers’ pictures to order and will gladly advise and help where possible. 


The latest Medici Prints that have been published have proved beyond all possible doubt the 
continued interest of the public. Vermeer’s Givi Reading a Letter, from the Dresden Gallery, has possibly 
been the most popular, no doubt both for the reason that it is one of Vermeer’s masterpieces and for 
the sake of its wonderful decorative qualities. The restrained art of Van Eyck has led many people 
to acquire the Medici Print of his Leal Souvenir from the National Gallery, and it is a picture that has 
lent itself peculiarly well to reproduction. Again the brilliant colouring, the youthful charm of Vigée 
Lebrun’s Boy in Red from the Wallace Collection, has attracted a wide circle of admirers, for in addition 
to the bold handling of the scarlet coat the delicacy of the painting of the face show this artist’s work 
at its best. One comparative failure alas! The Society must admit: the lack of support that it has 
received in the publication of Ercole di Roberti’s Jsraelites Gathering Manna is regrettable. It is a 
picture that appeals, perhaps, only to those of the finest discrimination in art, but it is without question 
one of the most exquisite of all the Italian paintings in the National Gallery. Yet, in spite of its beauty, 
in spite of faithful rendering of its rich and glowing golden tones, The Society has once more to record 
that the number of lovers of such eclectic art is all too few in this country. Clearly the picture must 
lack some obvious appeal so that among the many others it is overlooked. Therefore The Society 
begs to call the attention of the public to what it believes to be one of the most beautiful prints in its 
list. 


To pass to other things, Whistler’s nocturne, ‘Blue and Silver” of the National Gallery, has 
gained an immediate welcome. It may be said in literal fact to be a picture of ever changing beauty, 
for it varies to an extraordinary degree with every change of light. What no human handicraft in all 
probability could accomplish the camera has produced, and the reproduction also has this curious changing 
Juminosity. 


Lovers of the art of G. F. Watts and Etonians past and present should note that the Sir Galahad from 
Eton -Chapel, which was momentarily out of stock, is now once more available. 


Many other prints that have been out of stock for some time will shortly be again on sale and the publi¢ 
is requested to apply for a full list. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 


LONDON : 7 Grarton STREET, BOND STREET, W. I: 63 Botp Street, LIVERPOOL. 
755 BoyLsTon STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











Leadon; Printed by W. SrzalauT & SONs, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED EvERsON for the “ SPECTATOR” (Limited), at their 
. Ones, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, June 10th, 1922, 

















